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A Search of Truth, in the Science of the Human Mind. By the Rev. Prederick Beastes, 
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As it is never too late to commence.“ a search of 
truth,” and expose crror, we shall offer no apclogy for 
entering, at this distance of time, upon an investigation 
of the merits of the work whose title stands at the 
head of this article. The truths of Revelaticn do not 
require to be defended—they carry their own vindica- 
tion along with them; butit may not be wholly without 
its use to expose seme of the errors and inconsistencies: 
into which successive expounders and investigators, and 
not a few of them men of the most. gifted under- 
standings, have been betrayed by the worse than vain 
attempt to impugn their authority, ard invalidate their 
force. At the head of these rash-anc misguided adyen- 
truers inthe troubled waters of an unboly controversy, 
we may without hesitation rauk the author of the cele- 
braud “Essay op Miracles.” It may readily be con- 
ecived bow a work |Ke this, ingenious and highly elab- 
orate as it is, should#@have engrosced the attention of all 
¥ vropeata time when the interesting truths elicited by the 
cvrious investigations of metaphysical science, first began 
to unfold themselves to the thinking minds inthat quar- 
ter of the world. It had the efiect of leading those who 
prosecuted their ees ip this department of philosophy, 
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to adopt, in persuing their investigations, the pro- 
cvss made use of in arriving at a knowledge of second 
causes—thatof acing them in their effects. They com- 
mweoced with the clear inductions of modern science, and 
rezularly ascended, by such lighis as these afforded, up 
to the first crade and ansettled premises of the phileso- 
piiv of the Neademy and the Grove. In the course of 
this persuit. they were led to remark that the benign 
lights of the Christian Dispensation, ‘ike those of 
the science they were investigating, were of very grad- 
wale but distinet revelation; and that the dawn and 
morning of the religion of owe Saviour, might be traced 
bv aclosety observing mind, as fully and with as much 
Certainty as the eve marks the gradual development of 
light in the natural world. Like the rising of the Sun, 
w hose suecessive advances gradually untold themselves 
in the clouds, clothing them with light, untilat length the 
glorious Orb himselfappear, the Christian religion, strug- 
gling with the gloom of Pagan night, progressively il- 
dustrated its approach above the horizon of the Heathen 
world, until, withthe full effulgence of day, it burst up- 
onthe human mind. Our understandings, then, are as 
convinced of the divine authenticity of every thing ap- 
pertaining to this religion, as they are of the truths re- 
vealed to us by the investigations of science and philoso- 
phy ; or those afforded to the mind, by the evidence of 
the senses, connected with the deily operations of na- 
ture, We thus premise our b. lie? and assurance in the 
doctrines and propositions of the Christian dispensation, 
as weare about to examine, and weigh in the * scales of 
right reason,” as we hope, some of the many and plau- 
sible objections that have been urged by several writers 
of distinguished powers, against their divine authentic 
tv. These objections, from being appearantly well 

rounded, have suececded in shaking the faith, and con- 
Funding the reason of men who vere neither “ slow of 
heart,” nor deficient in understanding. It has been, 
however, well observed by a learned Divine of the 
Church of England, that “it has been the subilety of all 
grand deceivers, to gralt their grcatest exiors on sonre 
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material truths, to make them pass more undiseerni- 
bl to all such as look rather to the root on waich they 
stand, than to the fruits which they bring forth.’* 

In entering upon the task beforeus, to which we have 
been led by an attentive study of the most important 
chapters in Dr. Beasley’s “Search of Trath”—more 
particularly his VILL. chapter—we experience all that 
kind and degree of regret with which we may imagiue 
the Pagan Priests of the ancient Britons to have ap- 
proached and contemplated the ruins of their venerable 
and venerated oaks. We have been accustomed, | al- 
ways, to regard the errors of great minds “ more in sore 
row than in anger.” In most cases it seems an invidi- 


ous, and it is in ali an ungrateful task, to “ draw their 


frailties from their dread abode.” Homer relates it as a 
beautiful trait in the character of the son of Priam, that 
he was the only “Trojan who never reproached the fatal 
wilféof Menelaus with her misfortunes—that while the 
conduct of the rest of the Trigans was marked by every 
circumstance of ankindiess, Heetor alone was found of 
soul too great to visit upon an unhappy female, the ere 
rors of a female heart. We could have wished to have 
met with some evidences of a fecling of this sort in tee 
pizes of Dr. Beasley, for it is the usual attendant. upea 
Hiveral and enlightened minds—but no such evidenee is 
anny where to be found in the work before us Indecd, 

itis impossible to resist tie contrast which the utter ab- 
sence of all courtesy on the part of the Provost of Penu- 
a\ivania, presents fo the polisaed and genilemanly tone 
maintained by the Edinbursh Principal, throughout his 
able and triumphant refutation of the * Essay on Mira- 
cles.? Dr. Campb: Il, guided be the clear and strong per- 
ceptions of a highly egified intellect, has taken Care 
strictly to observe the gollea rule wiich dircefs you nee 
ver to undervalue the powers of your acversary Dr. 


Beasley, on the contrary, aud we are sorry to be obliged & 


to record the fact against him—treats the arguments of 

Mr. Hume with nota lithe of that vulgar supereiiouse 

ness with which the Plebeians at itume were @ unt to re- 
* Stillingfleet: Ovigenes oacre, b. nt. cit. 
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gard the virtues and attainments of their Patrician su- 
periors. A.tone and manner like this, argue but little 
in favor of the author’s understanding, to say nothing of 
his good breeding: and the impotent threat, couched in 
a phrase as unfortugate, of “stripping Mr. Hume of 
some of his plumes, ™ might be instanced as one among 
inany similar specimens ‘of the propensity on the part of 
the veonple of the literary, no less than th: political’ Ke- 
public, to impuga in the coarsest terms the motives in- 
finencing the conduct of their rulers; and.to tr-at with 
clownish disrespect those to whom, in their hearts, they 
address the language of the ruffian in the play, ‘I ill 
never forgive ye, because [am beneath ye.” Dr. Beas- 
ai literary style, tov, is in excellent keeping WV ith his 
manners. Invhis “ lutroduction,” he speaks of our 
‘‘ naving by the sweat of the brow, for every morsel of 
ore Which we gather from the mines of science.” . The 
“ mines of science,” is an. inappropriate phrase—or 
Truth, which ts the object and the end of science, dies, 
according to a wise Ancient, in a “ well.” The “mine,” 
moreover, suggests the ldborious idea of digging—than 
which, when consider ed in reference to the ‘subtle trans- 
mutations of true philosophy, no more clumsily-work- 
manlike process could well have been imagined. Phi- 
losophy, it is to be hoped, achieves its purposes by ano- 
ther and better modus operandi. 1. 
We shali now proceed to state certain grounds on 
which arguments in vindication of the sacred Texts may. 
be constructed (since we must use the term) which we 
confess we were surprised to find escaping the attention 
alike of Dr. Campbell and his Aimerican coadjutor, the 
author of the work now under consideration — In do- 
ing this, however, our business will lie rather with the 
former than the latter—and more with Mr. Hume 
than cither. Before entering more immediately upon 
our subject, we cannot refrain from noticing the charge 
which Dr. Beasley has prefered against Mr. Hume, “of 
shaving borrowed his celebrated argument from) Locke. 
The language in which this charge i Is couched, affords 
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another specimen of that Ionian elegance of stvle, and 
well-bred courtesy of expression, for which, we think, 
Dr. Beasley will be found more remarkable, than either 
fora successful exposure of error, ora happy development 
of truth. Dr Campbell commences his Dissertation by 
endeavouring to shew that Mr. Hume’s principal argu- 
ment against miracles, is built upon a false hypothesis. 
To determine this, was to destroy the argument—sap 
the foundation, and the superstructure falls. Dr.:Beas- 
ley, however, would have relieved De Campbell from 
the burden of this proof. for he boldly asserts that the 
argument which the latter has been at so much pains 
to refute, does not belong to Mr. Hume. Now, when 
we recollect that Hume not only puts forth open and 
repeated claims to this famous argument as his own, 
but that it was evidently a favorite one with him, we 
are tempted to recur to the claim of the Consul Appius, 
to the beautiful daughter of Virginius, and to ask, in the 
words of the play, “ On what pretence ?” But to the 
charge. Let us now proceed,” savs Dr. Beasley, “ to 
answer this celebrated objection, which Mr. Hume has 
thus purlomed fram Mr. Locke, and endeavoured to 
pelm upon the world as his own invention, while, at 
she same time, he has infused into it all the venom of his 
own subtlety, and recommended it by al! the parade of 
language of which he was capable.” We are presemed 
in this passage, with a character, as it were, of Mr #1. 
made up of the blackness of the adder, and the gaudy in- 
terlacings of the coral snake; a tasteful bl ndingof colours, 
it must be confessed—and, next, we cannot but admire: 
and commend the classic selection, and polite amenity of 
the terms, “‘purloining, palming, venom, subilety ”\&c. &e. 
But lec us see with what success the Dr. maintains his 
charge. The words of Locke are to this effect :—When 
experience and testimony clash, then the degree of as- 
sent is proportioned to the degree of evidence and prob- 
ability of the thing testified ; and this proportion of the 
d gree of assent is according as the evidence and proba- 
bility of the thing testified, is supported or refuted by 
ather evidences of the same thing; in other words, tt 
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depends upon the natureof the thing testified, and the 
number of testimonies in its favor, whether we credit or 
reject it.* ‘Vhis we apprehend to be the substance of the 
words of that passage upon which Dr. Beasley asserts 
Mr. Hume’s ingenious proposition to have been foun- 
ded—or, rather, from which he is said to have “ pur- 
lojned” it. Now, whether or not Mr. Hume’s argu- 
ment as it stands, or even divested of what Dr. Beasley 
terms its “artful manner,” has been thus * purloiaed” 
from Mr. Locke, we shall leave it to those best acquain- 
ted with the essays of the two writers, to determine, 
Dr. Beasley himself admits that Mr. Hunie had never 
attentively studied the Essay on Human Understanding ; 
but allowing that he had, and that ke took the hint of tig 
argument from Locke, will it be denied that he has so 
wonderfully anproved upon it, as to be considered te 
original inventor? He who polishes the diamond, aad 
turns to account at once its value and its beauty, is by 
common consent placed a-head of bim who simply res- 
cues it from its native bed. We will briefly notice 
another of the Doctor’s charges against Mr. Hume, viz: 
Inconsistency—the most inconsistent charge, coming as 
it does from Dr Beasley, that we recollect ever to have 
met with. In his 11. and 111. Chapters, the Doctor is 
hinself guilty of far greater inconsistency than will be 
found, we apprehend, in any of Mr. Hume’s pages. 
Thus, in his 1}. Chapter, on Cause and Effect. Dr. Beas- 
ley observes, “ Mr. Hume intorms us that we have no 
reason to conclude that because the sun rises and sets ta 
day, it will rise and set to-morrow. [nto such adsurii- 
fies are men driven by the wanton spirit, of seeps 
ticism.” Now,in his VIEL. Chapter, on Miracles, deur 
what Dr. Beasley, who thus charges Mr. Hume'with 
*¢ absurdity,” is himself pleascd to say: “ There are no 
lights,” he observes, *‘ with which we are furnished, that 
will enable us to determine witn certainty, that any por- 
tion of the past was like the present, or that any portion of 
the future will be like ut.” After having made a remark 


hike this, we really do not see how Dr. Beasley couid 
*Pssay on Human Understanding—vol. ii. b- iv. c. 16. 
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have ventured to tax Mr. Hume with “ absurdity.” 
In the same Chapter, the Dr. proceeds thus :-—“ The 
credit given to the testimony of an eye witness which 
would establish a particular fact contradicting our tor- 
mer experience of that fact, is founded not so much 
upon our experience of the veracity of testimony, as 
upon our experience of the ordinary cotrse of nature 
in similar cases.” Now, let anv one compare this pas- 
sage, with several others in Dr. Beasley’s work, wherein 
he speaks, in the words of Dre. Campbell, of the want 
of homoge ueousness between the evidence of testimovy 
and that of experience, and of their being incapable, 
therefore, of balancing eath other”—Iet it also be 
cited along with the universally received truth, that our 
belief in testimoiy is founded on an experience of its 
eneral veracity—in short, let the Doctor be compared 
with himself, and we are willing to leave him to abide 
by the conclusion which we think likely to result from 
such comparison, as to his  consiste ney,” and the ori- 
ginality of his reasoning. Having thus stated our be- 
lief as to the legitimaey of the claims of Mr. Hume to 
the invention (in the better sense of the word) of the 
ingenious argument against Miracles, the opinion of Dr. 
6. to the contrary nots ithstanding, we will now pro- 
eced in our design—which jis to show, that Fuith and 
Reason are the mutual grounds of eliet 7 in all that re- 
lntas to our Divine Religion. Our belief in the exis- 
tence of a God, is a matter of reason; and our belief 
in the authenticity of those works whereby he designed, 
to manifest himself, is a matter of faith—but-of faith 
assisted by reason, In the matter of reason, there is a 
species of self evidence, which consistsin the nature of the 
thing propounded—as: There is a God. Here, the thing 
affirmed, from its verv nature carries along with it the 
highest degree of deducible, or argumental evidence : 
and this was the meaning of Locke, when he observed, 
that “we derive our knowledge of ‘the existence of a 
God, from our own minds ” In the matter of faith, the re 
is ectsten a spocies of sclf-evidence equally satisfacto- 
¥y, and founded upon tie moving grounds of faith and 
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reason—as Jesus Christ died for the salvation of men. 
The evidence, here, lies doubtless in the persuasion of 
my own mind—but my mind has gathered this evidence 
from the consistency and deducible truth contained in 
the proposition itself—and herein it is, that Reason as- 
sists Faith, in pointing out this consistency, and Jead- 
ing the mind to this deducible truth. ‘To speak, then, 
of the self-evidence of any proposition, whether in the 
Old or New Testament, which is a matter of faith, i is 
by no means to fall into that simple way of rt reasoning 
which has been ridi¢uled by Stillingfleet: «1 believe 
the Scriptures because thev are true ; and they are true 
because [ believe them.” Our beliefin the Scriptures i Is, 
first, a inatter of faith; and, next, our reason points 
out to us the consistency of this belief with our belief 
in the existence of a God. If it be asked why, all that 
can be said in answer, is, that the thing believed car- 
ries in.atself the sirongest evidence of its divine claims 
upon our belief. Here we have the united influences 
of faith and reason acting upon our minds, the more 
fully to complete and confirm our belief. We have 
said, that our belief in these works: whereby the Al- 
oan designed to manifest bimself, is a matter of faith, 
assisted by reason—and this holds, we think, particu- 
larly true in the case of miracles. In all discussions, 
therefore, connected with this subject, reason, and hot 
experience, should detetmine our judgments—because 
reason will point out to us the end of purpose held in 
view in the working of a miracle ; and whefe this end 
or purpose is of such importance as to require the ex- 
ertion of extraordinary means in its fulfilment, faith 
satisfies us as to the power of the Deitv to command 
avo‘! employ such means. This perception and conse- 
quent conviction of the purpose to be achieved in the 
operation of a miracle, carries with it the strongest pos- 
sible proof of the miracle’s huring been wrought. So 
much does it: depend upon the nature and the end of 
the miracle, whether we credit or reject it, that, where 
this is such as to satisly our reason. we never do, of 
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never should perplex our minds with the superfluous 
uestion. Is this conformable to our experience? Or; 
Would not this be a violation of a law of nature ? 
That it is in the power of the Almighty to suspend 
for a time (having in view, as we hdve said, some end 
fur so doing) the operation of one or more of those 
laws whereby he governs the Universe} is a proposition 
which none but the Fatalist will deny. In the case of 
a miracle, therefore, invelving a.temporary suspension 
(not transgressio” eas Mr. Hume supposes) of some one 
law of nature—this temporary suspension being never 
a wanton or arbitrary act on the .part of the Deity—it 
necessarily depends upon the nature of the miracle,and 
the end proposed in its operation, whether we credit or 
reject it. . The manner, also, in the operation of’a mi- 
racle, is to be kept'in view—for if this circumstance be 
duly attended to, it will serve to point out the difference 
between the Scripture and the Pagan miracles ; ‘and in 
this difference will be fouind to consist, in a high de- 
sree, the evidence of the miracles.performed by our 
Saviour, as well as of those that were wrought in con- 
frmation of the Mosaic dispensation. But, we would 
observe, further, that from the very nature of a mira- 
cle, we are led to conclude that it can on/y be the work 
of some power proportioned to the magnitude and 
importance of the objects in the attainment of which 
itis called into exertion. The working of a miracle, 
then cannot lie in the agency of second causes; this 
operation, therefore, does not imply a violation of a 
law of nature—for what are the laws of nature, as far 
as we know any thing about them, but second causes ? 
li. then, there be no power in second causes a 
to the working of a miracle, a miracle can have in its 
eration no connexion with, or dependence upon se- 
tod causes; and cannot, consequently, involve a vio- 
lation of a law of nature. Common sense and a just 
philosophy, are alike opposed, therefore, to Mr. Hume’s 
definition of a miracle. 

_The arguments of Mr. Hume, together with those of 
Voltaire, in his Chapter on Miracles, appear - us to be 
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founded on a false view of the system of nature. We 
think it erroneous to consider the great scheme of the 
Universe in the light of an invention in mechanics—in 
such light, however, did Voltaire appear to consider it, 
when he remarked, that “the Deity cannot be sup- 
posed to derange the operations of his own work, for 
the gor 4 of that work’’*—and when Mr «Hume speaks 
of a violation of a law of naturc;he but says the same 
thine in other words. The Deity, after having so or- 
ganized matter-as to effect a mutual subserviency and 
co-operation in all its parts. proceeded to impress upon 
it certain influences which we have been taught to 
term the “laws of nature ;”? but, still, these laws. are 
not to be considered in the light of mechanical impul- 
ses, absolutely and necessarily dependent upon each 
other. The springs and wheels of a work of art, are 
in the strictest subserviency one to the other ;»but the 
harmony of nature is not thus educed. ‘Lhe electric 
fluid is in no way, that philosophy has yet discovered, 
connected with the fluid which is supposed to be the 
source of gravity; and ithe centripetal and centrifugal 
forces are in direct opposition to cach other. 

_ Bolingbroke led Pope into error, therefore, when he 
made him say, 


From nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth, or te: heusandth, bresks the chair alike ; 


for * nature’s chain” isnot so constructed as to be thug 
easily “broken.” When Mr. Hume speaks, then, ofa 
miracle as being a violation of a law of nature (ad: 
mitting his definition fora moment) how can he be 
certain that it zs a violation, or even a suspension of 
anv one natural law ? We know: little or nothing, af- 
ter all the wonderful labours of philosophy, about tle 
operations of the natural world: .By tracing effects, 
we endeayour to arrive at a knowledge of their causes. 
The mind, in philosophy, never descends ithe ladder— 
Mr. Hume attempted this, and fell down. He does 
not endeavour to ‘trace a miracle, which is an effect, 
to its cause ; he assigns a certain cause, as it were, hy 
a miracle, a certain effect, cannot be produced—this 8 
® Philosopiy of History—Chap. 36th. 
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to invert all known rules in philosophy. When we 
sneak of the laws of nature as being immutable, no- 
thing more is meant than that they depend tor their 
continued operation, upon au Intelligence which alone 
is so—while, at the same time, they are’ undoubte dly 
perfect in themselves; and would, ‘therefore, continue 
to operate to all eternity, if uncontrolled by the Power 
that framed and established them. But it is in vain, 
Mr. Hume would have said, to talk about the nature 
and end of miracles, as so many grounds whereon a 
belief in them may be built—for it has ever been to 
the iuferest of those, reporting to have witnessed mi- 
racles, LO sustain the evidence of those miracles by 
testimony ; and so long as it continued to their inte- 
rest, Or the interest of those succre ding, so long has 
testimony been borne to miracles. ‘There are instances 
recorded of miracles (we quote the sense of Mr. Hume’s 
remarks) which, after having been credited and sup- 
ported for a certain time, have at last fallen through— 
and-this because it remained no longer a matter of 
particular concern to those who first promulgated them, 
toegive them further or continued testimony.  Wit- 
ness, proceeds Mr. Hume, many of the Pagan mi- 
racles—and yet, these very miracles, so reported and 
credited, were mere cheats and frauds—which were 
countenanced, however, so long as they afforded matter 
of speculation to the forgers and fosterers of them, and 
where they have not fallen through of their own frail- 
ty, their shallowness has veen detected and ridiculed 
into disrepute—as was the case with the pretended 
miracles. of Alexander of Paphlagonia, which were 
unmasked by the sagacity and enlightened are 
tion of Lucian. | 

ln this way did Mr. Hume allow himself to reason~ 
in this way did he proceed to confound all miracles, 
Christian and Pagan; and in this way would he have 
closed all avenues to a belief in ‘revealed Religion. ,/To 
point out the’ manifest absurdity of levelling the Scrip- 
ture miracles to a rank with those of the Pagan system, 
would be altogether superfluous. We would remark, 
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however, that this very argument of Mr. Hume, will be 
found to lie against himself. It has been to the * inter- 
est,” he says, of the “ forgers and fosterers” of miracles, 

to support them by testimony ; hut so soon as this i inter- 
est, of whatsoever kind, has passed away, the miracles 
have been no longer heard of—and these very miracles 
have been from the first a species of knavery, mere 
“frauds and cheats.” Did Mr. Hume then mean to 
say, by implication, that the Religion of Christ was a 
mere species of knavery ; and that the miracles wrought 
in attestation of its divine authority, were mere frauds 
and cheats? We do think that this is fairly made 
out, by implication at least. But we have said that 
this argument of Mr. Hume, may be turned against him, 
and tends, we think, to weaken some of his more impor- 
tant positions, as we shall endeavour to shew. I will 
not, says Mr. Hume, believe one miracle more than ano- 
ther—the Scripture and the Pagan miracles are, to my 
mind, one and the same—for a// miracles are found to 
have been promulgated in support of some temporal inter- 
est, with which they havepassed away—these miracles, 
therefore, must have been forged and false; for otherw ise, 
they would have been handed down to the latest poster- 
ity. Nov, unfortunately for Mr Hume, the very argu- 
ment against false miracles, goes to the vindication of 
the true. The Scripture miracles could not have been 
torgeries, since they still maiatain their ground in our 
belief ; and the Religion, in support of whieh they were 
wrought, could not have been any mere “ temporal. in- 
terest,” since this Religion has beew regularly progres 
sive from the hour of its first promulgation, down to the 
present. The bird, it will be seen here, is wounded by 
an arrow feathered from its own wing. Cousiderablé 
importance has been attached to.tiose histories of Hea- 
then writers, controverting many portions of Holy Writ; 

but these histories, independent of the confused state of 
the materials which their authors had to work upon (the 
consequence of the corruptions that had crept into (he 
true religion) are not enutled to tue least credit in thenie 
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iat Segal this for reasons which our limits will not 
now permit us to assign ; ‘bat which any one, who will 
take the trouble, will find given at length inthe admira- 
ble pages of Stillingfleet.* » But, admitting that some of 
these writers have ; given a faithful account of the state 
of religious matters, as they may have fallen under their 
own eyes—still, these accounts, militating againstthe trae 
Religion, can carry with them no possible weight, when 
we come to_ consider that most of the reigning. Rgli- 
gions, at the time of the appearance of our Saviour, "be- 
came gradually engrafted—at least portions, just cnough 
jor corruption—upon_ the Christian system. The 
Oriental Philosophy, or Science, asit was called, in or- 
der to distinguish it from the Greek and Roman philo- 
sophy—this precious mass of atheistical subtleties, be- 
came ina great degree blended.with the doctrines of 
Christianity. Those Pagans who became converts to 
the new religion, endeavoured to accommodate its doc- 
trines to those of their philosophy. Under the provin- 
cial government of Herod, Roman customs and refine- 
ments were introduced at Palestine—until, at length, 

the Jews were led to adopt many of the religious rites 
of the Romans, which certain. writers endeavoured to 
trace to the pages of the Evangelists. . Here was a cor- 
ruption which, had it not been detectea,and exposed, 

would in alll likelihood have been-handed down to us by 
Heathen authors as au evidence against the religion of 
our Saviour. ‘Thus it was that most of these writers, at 
the time of Christ’s appearance, from a kind of moral 
malformation, quite distorted the rays of the genuine re- 
ligion—or, to use a more apposite figure, their mental 


vision became confused and duped, from being presen- 


ted with a double medium of perspective. . 

‘Those nations who received the first and purest prin- 
ciples of the Christian Religion from the immediate. pos- 
terity of Noah, such as»the Britons, Gauls, and. other 
Celtic tribes, must have given full faith and credit to the 


doctrines of this religion, as.the channels through whicb 
* Origines Sacra—Chap, 10; 
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they recived the streams of Truth, must have been free 
from all obstruction ; and traeeable up to its living foun- 
tain, God himself. Among these very people, however, 
this very religion became ovadually corrupted ; until, at 
last, it degenerated into the grossest superstition. That 
this religion should have thrown its beams athwart the 
darkness of those ages, proves that its light was indeed 
an emanation from a higher a and more effulgent source, 

Buy, Vir. Hume would doubtless have asked, why was the 
working of miracles not madé@a part of the Patriarchal, 
as well asthe Mosaic dispensation ? To-this it has been 
replied, that, as the Jewish Legislator was commissi6n- 
ed'to proclaim and establish a neto dispensation, and to 
declare the. abrogation of the old, it was necessary, 

among an idolatrous people, to produce the most con- 
vincing evidence.of his divine authority todo so. The 
Patriarchal ¢ dispensation carried along with it sufficient 
evidence, independent of miracles, of the truths which 
it inculeated-—-while, at the same time, these truths did 
not require that high degree of evidence which was af- 
forded by the signs of Moses’ Rod—because in exact 
proportion to their importance, was the evidence they 
carried along with» them—and here we have the truth 
of our premises, that miracles are species oftfinal causes, 
at once confirmed. Where our business is to consider 
the end or ptrpose held in view in the working of a mire 
acle, and where this is. such as torequire the use of ex- 
traordinary means in its accomplishment, we shotld 
surely never wonder at the nature of these means, and 
allow ourselves to say, that they are beyond the reach of 
Infinite power. Qur Saviour performed miraeles’as 
well as did Moses, and why ? because, like the Prophet 
of the Jews, he, was commissioned to abolish one dispen- 
gation, and to.establish another—he was to convince 
the Christian world of the abrogation of the® Levitical 
dispensation, and ofthe establishment of his own Divine 
Covenant.. This was a momentous mission ; and re- 
quired, therefore, the highest possible evidence of its’ di- 
vine .appeintment. in each of these instances of the 
working of miracles, we find that they had peculiar and 
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important ends in view; the means emploved, then, 
were only in. proportion to those ends. Ht has aliwavs 
appeared to us, that to denv the stronger evidences of the 
Christian religion, isto deny that religion in. fote—for 
what mathematical truth was ever elicited, where the 
process of demonstration had been disputed ? — Let the 
process go on, and the truth will appear; but stop the 
process, and vou stop the truth—if vou close your eyes, 

ou shut out the light. Perhaps, however, Mr. Hume 
would have told us, that the miracles of the burping, 
Bush, the Rod, and the Leprous hand, all ef which 
were designed to convince Moses that he was the.chesen 
prophet of God—perhaps, we say, Mr. Hume would, 
have contended, that these appearances were mere jllu- 
sions of sense, or certain natural phenomena+but to 
this it might be replied, in his own words, that:such ilue 
sions of sense would have constituted in, themselves still 
greater miracles than those which led to therlegation of 
the Prophet ; and in that case, in the very wofds of the 
Essay on Miracles,” “* We must weigh the one miracle 
against the other; and, according to the superiority, 
which we discover, we pronounce our decisiony audal- 
ways reject the greater."* Mr. Hume, as if delighting to 
repose on the “ pillow of doubt,” proceedsmext to im 
pugn the Pentateuch, and the account it gives of the 
Deluge.t Now Mr. Hume says, “| alwavs ‘credit the 
evidence of my own senses.” Lets then ask, whether 
there “be: no such evidence afforded us in_ eorrobor- 
ation of the Mosaic account of that event? .Was Mr. 
Hume. ignorant of physical geography? Does it not 
furnish the most conclusive evidence in confirmation, of 


the truth of this portion of the Mosaic histo: y ? “Donat oy 99 


*<* The circumstance,” says Dr Rush, “of supposed sight 
never seen nor heard by two persons at the same time, though close to each other, 
proving thet to be the effect of disease in the single person who sces or, heleatte 
supposed persons or sounds, might be applied to mvalidate the accouptsol Seripfre 
of the supernatural voices and otjects heard and seen by Daniel, Elisha, avd St. 
Paul... This, however, proves nothi: g—for, sdmitting the voices or objects that were 
heard or seen by the Aposties and Prophets above mentioned, to have been proe 
duced by a changé in the natural actions of the brain, or the organs of hearing or 
seeing, that cunge, considering its design, was no Jess supernatural, than # the 
voices or objects had been really seen or heard.”’~—Diseases of the Mind=-Chap, 15. 


+ Fora Zoological objection to thisqortion of the Mosaic history, we would fer 
@r the reader to Mr. Lawrence’s admirable “ Lectares on Zoology, &c.” 
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the metaphysical subtleties of a “ variable and a.uniform 
experience, the one “giving rise ‘to probabilitv, the other 
to proof,” vanish before the clear lights, we will not say 
of Revelation, but of that’ very evidence in favor of 
which. Mr. Hume is so exclusive an advocate—the evi- 
dence of our senses? Here is a’species of natural evi- 
dence, which cannot be confuted ; and yet of no great- 
er authority, | we apprehend, than that ioral testimony 
which it has been the ingenious, but we trust unsuccess- 
ful attemptof Mr. Hume to invalidate and defeat. But 
Mr Hume goes on to say, that our belief in testimony 
is fornded on experience ; and this experience, according 
to Dr. Campbell, is itself derived from testimony—so 
that until we can assure ourselves of the truth of this 
experience, so derived, the argument against miracles 
can have no weight. But this very reasoning, Mr. 
Hume.would have said; is in favor of 1 my proposition 
that our experience of the veracity of testimony being 
variable, this variable experience can lead only to prob- 
ability; and never to proof—but, retorts Dr. Campbell, 

if. we cannot assure ourselves of the truth of this experi- 
ence, so derived, is it not absurd to talk of our belief in 
testimony being founded on experience ! ? You must ei- 
ther admit the veracity of testimony, or else you must 
give up your favorite argument—and if you do admit 
the veracity of testimony, then testimony is proof suffi- 
ci@nt to confirm our belief in the miracles recorded if 
Scripture. We have supposed Mr. Hume and Dr. 
Campbell to argue in this way ; and the latter, it will be 
seen, géts the better of the former—for how-can Mr. 
Hume question the veracity of testimony, and yet bot- 
‘tom his argument upon an -experience which 4s itself 
derived from testimony? If Mr. Hume refuse to admit 
that testimony may be received as true, how can he ac- 
quire that experience upon which he founds his argu- 
ment? Ifhe would have this experience, he must admit 
testimony ; and if he admit testimony, he must neces- 
sarily give his assent to the truth of that to which testi- 
mony deposes—n amely,a miraele. Mr. Hume’s argu- 
ments are thus turned against! himself; and on 1 his owe 
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round is he defeated. We consider, at the same time, 
Dr. Campbell’s division of expericnee, to be objectiona- 
bie. Experience, he says, may be divided into two 
kinds—that which we have of ourselves : and that which 
derived from the past experience of mankind. This 
distinction, while it appears to us inadmissable, is quite 
unnecessary. ‘Testimony hasan original influence on 
belief—asin the instance of children, who are always 
eredulous ; but experience tends to render us diffident 
of testimony, at the same time—that is, our individual 
experience—and here it was that Dr. Campbell sugges- 
ted his compounded experience, in order, we presume, the 
more completely to defeat the author of the © Essay on 
Miracles’—who else would have posted his argument 
behind the mound of mdividual experience, and thus 
have held out defiance to all attack. But we have ex- 
ceded our limits, and must conclude. lrom what has 
been said, the happy inference we conccive to be this : 
Taat the Scriptures, carry within themselves their best 
and surest vindication. Like the deep and majestic 
Ocean, apon whose surface, only, w eeds are found to 
f] “ leaving its channel-waters undisturbed—the great 
and glorious tide of Revelation, met, and will continue 
to meet, in its progress, with the floating effluvia of De- 
istical error: but these can never rea ich or taint the . 
depths of its fundamental truths: but as the Immortal 
Stream silently courses through life up to Eternity, these 
inpur ities are le(t upon the shores of Time ; and its mild 
-anit Holy waters are destined yet to flow unshadowed 
aud untroubled to their source. 





PETRIFIED CITY. 


A rumour long prevailed that there existed in the interior of Africa, a Petrified 
City. Dr. Shaw, the celebrated trave ler, mentions that so much credit was at one 
time given to this story, that Lous XIV. ‘sent instructions to the French Consul at 
Alviers, tu endeavour to obtain some specimens trom this supposed repository of 
Ancient Kemains. Another traveiler, Mr. Ritchie, states that an Arab, who sus- 
tained 4 good character for veracity, assured him that he had seen this wonderin 
sity, which looked, at a distaner, as if peopled—every object remaining as when first 
overwhelmed by the sands. He saw in it “trees of different sorts, the most part 
Dives and Palms, all of stone, and of a biue, or, rues, lead colour.” A poetical 
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fse has been made of this story in the following Stanzas, which are from a Poem, 


a completed, called the “ Paladin,” and whieh may shortly bo given te thé 
pablic. 


_ The Knight on rode, 
By wild adventure fed to choose 


A path to the Arab unknown, 

or ages forgotten—o’erstrewed 
Like a Golgotha ; many a bone 
Whitened the way ; aid sad he viewed, 


And long to view in reverie stood, t 
Armed Skeletons stretche? on the ground : 
An Army brave there pot in blood 

Had sunk—the Warrior without wound 


Had fallen; a tear the Paladin 
Jropt oe the dust of the valiant dead 3 
heir bones still wrapt their armour in, 
There peacefully reposed, while spread 


A Shield o’er each brave breast—their armé, 
Their tombs heeome, defend them still ; 

In threatning guise, as in war’s alarms, 
Each grasps his sword with fingers chill, 
As resolved their pale relics to guard. 

Thus in the red hurricane down 

Calm they'd laid them—the reward 

Of courage still deservng—renown. * 


Thoughtful the Knight hied on, untit 
Near to a city old he drew 

Amazed, for as the desert still 

It stond—its roofs no streamers blue 


OF smoke displaved—its hattlement 
Mon'd@rieg, the Fox and*Valture walked» 
The Snsk- slept in its towers Tin-e-rent 5 
Amidst its streets the Lion stalked. 


The Knight and Dwarf its guardless gates 
Enter, and struck a crowd behold 

In avcient gnise—of nerished States 

The relies—all of st) nv mould 


They were, 'n times long past by storms 
OF overwhelming sands oppressed, 
That fierce unrose in nillar’d forms, 
Like furious giants from rest, 


And buried beneath mountains deep 
That ¢ty proud, with all its host. 

As 9ges roll’d wit’ ceaseless sweep, 

Tt: towers so long to mortals lost, 

The winds slow disentomb’d, and gave 
Tts glones to the light aguin ; 

tis dwellers from their burning grave 

D: Sver’d, their lineaments retain ; 

B: + «1! were changed by heat to stone; 
Unchisce'tle? Starutes that surpassed 
The ecn'ptor’s art. where life still shone 
hr ‘inh and feature, but aghast 

Wi'd terror sate on ev’rv face ! 

The impress of that sterm of death; 
Fac! dome. each street still bore the trace 
Of hurrv and horror, where breath 


Still seemed sucnended ' y fear ; 
The Knight with sympathetic glance 
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Of dread, the desert eyed, as near 
Some danger deemed ; awhile in trance 


Of awe, like stranger Statue steod 
Amid those kindred images ; 

Where, tho’ to marble chilled, the blood 
its former ties still shewed—he sees 


The heart yet to its objects true ; 
Affection here immortal tears 

Still shed, like the Cave’s stony dew, 
That hardeun’d ere tuey tell ; bis leare, 


With passion mixed, the Lover shews 5 
His dear one claspt in sett . mbrace ; 
Here regal piles the w-rrior views, 
There stately gardeus he couid trace g 


There, fountains damb—there birds all mute, 
There groves 00 more wave in the breeze ; 
The tree-top motionless as its root— - 
Here Death anuzed his subject sees 


But hal! subdued, hisrage deiy ; 
Here Time fis giant arm in vain 
Bxerts, ani bifid passes by ; 
Avound the God in ew’ry Face, 


His image worshippers are seen, 

A; it by judg ment just, to stone 

Themeeives ali turned. The wondrous seegs 
The warvior gazed, ull Night had flowo 


Half of her course in solitude, 

Tho’ «ll seemed as erst wien living g 
oe Moon to the warble nuititude 
A ghastly aspect wildly giving 


Of. that once surring, busy crowd, 

Lo: nought now but thew shaiow’s move, 
Blasting lite—and thus te pr ud 

Herve less e’en than their shagow prove. 


The Paladin through mngptigt Waye, 
Whose eehoes tur ses unwoke, 
Ciank holl>w to his $'¢),s, on strays, 
Or listened the wild sounds ‘oat broke 


@n his ear from the Sy: ts ator ; 

He heard the striped Z bra‘y bray, 
The Lion’s voice procia ming war 

To all that lived—and Woive. shat bay 


The Moon till ev’ry beam be flown; 
Her light on that sandy ocean 

Lay peacetully, where pe«ce was none, 
But death was ever m motivn, 


The scene—pale porches—temples still, 
By lifeless shapes inhabited, 

Struck to the Warror‘s. sul a chill, 
Phas in that City of tho Dead, LINGS. 2 
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( 550 ) 
ANALOGY LPTWEEN POETRY AND PAINTING. 
(Part H.—Conelusion.) 

Vrom what has been said it would appear, we thirk, 
that the poetical temperqment admits of fewer grades 
and modifications than any other—that it is, «@ priori, 
stamped with a peculiar impress, and its eifusions may 
be said to establish this trath @ postertort, “These posi- 
tions once granted, involve the reason. why the mind of 
the poet is less ductile than that of the painter, or, in- 
deed, any other mind. Professor Dugald Stewart re- 
marks, in his Letter to Dr. Currie, speaking of the poet 
Burns, that he had “ been often struck with the wiuuc- 
countable disparity between the general talents of the 
port, and the occasional inspirations of his more favour- 
ed moments.” ‘This disparity, which resules from this 
very femperament, is not, however, “unaccountable,” if 
what we have said be at all the truth, and gocs., we 
think, to establish the superiority of the poetical over 
every other mind, whose powers lic in the department 
of the Fine Arts. 

The distinction, which it has been attempted to esta- 
blish between novel writing and the drama, will be 
found, we think, to obtain as fully between poetry and 
painting. The in remarks which we shall offer on 
this head, will, we flatter ourselves, constitute a brief 
reply to certain speculations which have been hazarded 
by Dr. Carrir, the eloquent biographer of Robert Burus, 
upon the subject of what the Doctor has been pleas d 
to term the “ warversality of the poetical mind.” sir 
Walter Scott remarks that the nov: list, in aiempting 
the drama, fails, not so much from a want of dramatic 

talent, as trom a deficie ney of sii// in the invention aud 
conduct of the common mechanism of the stage—not 
so much from a want of power,’as of certain Aabzis of 
mind. Now it appears to us that these provinces of 
literature are more widely opposed than they are gene- 
rally thought to be; and require, each, pec liar powers 
of, mind —that i IS, pow ers balanced in peculiar relation- 
ship. Imagination is required of the geometer, as well 
as the poet ; and yet, its process in the mind of the one, 
is very ditferent from what it is in tat of the other. 
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The faculties of: imaginative perception, abstraction, 
combination, and association,* belong alike tothe poet 
anil the painter; and yet, the process of each of these 
faculties in the mind of the one, is contrary to what it 
is in that of the other; and this difference in the mode 
of their operation, amounts to all the difference in the 
world) ‘The dramatist may certainly become a good 
novelist, as in the instance of Mr. Maturin ;+ while the 
professed novelist has seldom succeeded in the drama. 

Nor is this, perhaps, very surprising. ‘The dramatist 
is supposed to possess originally all the powers of the 
poet; and the romance, or higher novel, lies in the re- 
gion of poetrv ; whereas to the novelist many of these 
powers are denied—or, at least, not given in an equal 
ratio, and differently tempered in the first Instanee. 
The dramatic writer, in essaying the novel. has only to 
eall in the various powers of his mind. but the novelist, 
in attempting the drama, finds it necessary to exert en- 
ergies to which his mind has been, comparatively, a 
stranger. He has been accustomed to indulge in theo- 
ry and amplification ; he finds it, requisite to analyze 
aud compress; he has been accustomed to wander in 
the regions of the imagination ; he is called down from 
his high flights to administer the differences, and lead 
the disordered powers of the heart. 

It is not the sensible medium through which the dra- 
matist conveys his conceptions, that interferes with the 
mental habits of the novelist ; for the latter could easily 
render bimself familiar with this—it is that the facual- 
ties of his mind are required to exert themselves with 


* Between the faculties of combination and association, comu.on sense would supe 
pose that there was no difference ; we veg leave to assure our resders, however, | 
that, agreeably to the theory of metaphysie$/there is a difference, and a wide one too, 


+ Poor Maturin has passed away trom the drama of human lite, with searcely one 
tribute from those whom we have every reason to believe, be has often delighted and 
astonished. Though occassionally extravegant perhaps, that is, too entirely governed 

y« fervid imacination, the author of & Mentorio”? was a mana of powerful ant ofigie 
ne! venius. With tale: ts that entitled him to the highest honours of the chureh, he 
Was compelled to aecept of an humble enraey, i which function he diced, 8 be had 
ved, -oor and neglec'ed. Hyg fate singuiarly exemplifies the beautiful sentiment of 
Lerd Byron: 

“© When @ame’s shr'll trump hath blown her latest blast, 
Though long the sonnd—the eehe siceps at lasts 

Aud glory, like the Phoenix ’mv'st ber fires, 

Rxales her odours, blazes, and expires.” 
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a higher degree of vi: gour, more intense and more dif- 
ficult to be commanded by him, than restrained by the 
dramatist. He has not the absorbing fire of the lat- 
ter—his nice and almost intuitive sight into humag 
character~-his elastic springs of thought and feeling, 
that elevate and depress the sympathies as they may be 
pliintively or pass sionately touched-—that ‘ fine phren- 
zy” that is caugit from within, lighting ap the temple 
where Inspiration sits, and which, bursting in its full- 
ness, linparts to the surrounding at: nasphere of feeling, 
its electrifying influence. The result of what we have 
here said, appears to be in favour rather of the exclu- 
31VENCSS, than the “ univ ersality” of genius—but to ex- 
amine further Dr. Currie’s theory, would lead us from 
our main subject. To the Doctor’s remark, how: ver, 
that “the talents necessary to the construction of an 
Niad, under different discipline and application, might 
have led armies to victory, or kingdoms to prosperity,’ 

we would reply that, as nearly allied as eloquence is to 
poetry, (that is, as depending, like the latter, exclusive- 
ly upon the faculties, and not the mechanical aptitude 
of the mind,) as brilliant and seductive as were the ho- 
nours that awaited its achievements in the days of the 
Republic at Athens; and in those of the Second Ce- 
sar at Rome, yet its triumpns and rewards, (* the most 
pleasing of all kinds of success,” says Goldsmith ,) have 
never had the power of winning a single votary from 
the muse. The honours lavished by Augustus upon 
Cicero, appear to have had no attraction in the eyes of 
the modest Virgil, who is said to have shrank, through 
excessive timidity, from the popular applauses (the most. 
ungrateful to the delicacy” of the poetic ear) of the 
Roman theatre. schylus, although he was led to de- 
fend the liberties of his country on the immortal plains 
of Marathon, and at Salamis, was never distinsuished 
as a soldier; and the voluptuous Horace shrunk from 
the terrors of the field of Puillippi. Among the mo- 
derns, Otway is, perhaps, a conspicuous instance of 7 
un sliability of the poetical mind, and its inaptitade © 

any exertions that lie withvut the pale of its maiell 
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bias. He served under the banners of Charies if. but 
soon became disgusted with the profes ssion Of arms. 
Cowper sunk into despondency at the bare idea of an 
examination before the House of Commons; and Lord 
Bvron, at one-and-twenty, took his seat in the fouse 
of Lords—made one or two speeches that did not 
go down, and never after vesamed his place. The evi- 
dence afforded by these facts, In favour of the exclu- 
giveness of the poetical mind, will go far, we think, in 
defeating any abstract reasonlag upon the subject. Up- 
on drawing toa conclusion, we beg leave to observe 
that, by what we have been led to say upon this subject, 

we do not design any disparagement of the powers of 
the painter ; nor do we affect to undervalue the many 
noble monuments attesting his genius. Of anart which 
has been cultivated and practised by such men as Mi- 
chael Angelo, Raffael, Leonardo da Vinci, and itey- 
nolds, we cannot, but entertains in common with the 
rest of the world, a very high estimation. Of the im- 
mortal cluster of painters, who more particularly illus- 
trate the polite annals of Venice, we are told that they 
not unfrequently displayed their genius in the most un- 
attractive and even disgusting representations, in which 
there was little of the imitation and colouring of na- 
ture—nothing to attract or piease the sense s—anid yet 
the skill and fidelity of their pictures was such, as to 
impress the miud with the strongest c onceptions of un- 
defined power, and thus to raise and stimulate the ima- 
gination by presenting it with images of the sublime. 
The ideas derived from such exhibitions of skill and 
power, from being associated with, and transferred to 
the subjects themselves in Meee this skill and power 
are made manifest, these subjects, at length, “aig 
tuvested with all that ener oy pate interest whieh still 

render them so precious in the judgment, and gra- 
tifying to the taste of those who a “capable of dis- 
cerning and relishing true excellence. All this, and 
even more, perhaps, we are willing to admit, but still 
we must be allowed to follow the graduation of that 
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scale, whereby the various kinds and degrees of talent 
are ascertained and fixed. Agreeably to this philosophical 
measure, we assign to talent its proper place in the li- 
terarv. world, and tender to it that respect to which 
it may be entitled by such situation, and its own 
merits. The intellectual, like the civil and moral or- 
der of society, is thus preserved by ever keeping in 
view those distinctions which arise as well out of per- 
son as of place; and which, properly considered, will 
be found to constitute the palladium of human life j in 
all its relations. 

‘It may be remarked, further, that a taste for the 
higher excellencics of painting is altogether acquired ; 
this Sir Joshaa Reynolds himself admits This ac qnir- 
ed taste will, no doubt, be found necessary toa relish 
of the excellencies of the Fine Arts generally, in a 
greater or lesser degree ; but poetry depends less upon 
this taste than any other art, we apprehend. This 
acquired perception of the beauties of art seems to 
imnly that, before we can be qualiiied to judge of 
its merits, we must first become acquainted with those 
laws, in conformity to which the artist Is known to 
found his claims to apnlause and admiration.—- 
Now, Hesiod, Homer, Pinder, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
lived and wrote aaa previous to Arisiotile’s © Art of 
Pootrv’—although Mr. Wharton would persuade us 
that “to attempt to understand poetry, without having 
first digested the rales of the above treatise, would be as 
absurd as fo pretend toa skill in geometry, without hav- 
ing stndied Euclid.” The furility of the above. remark 
merits no further comment than this—that the ingenious 
Writer speaks of digesting rules for the understanding of 
poetry, whith, like religion, is a mystery rather to be fe It 
than reasoned upon. Snrely, when Mr. Wharton 
sneaks of rales for the understanding of poetry, he must 
allude to the poetical grammar of Spondees, Tambics, 
and Trochees, which have not been studied since the 
days of bynererttical Stagvrite. Poetry is the language 
of the passions, and of a strong fervid imagination : : ifs 
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appeals are to the eternal sources of emotion in the 
heart; and what Longinus has very nobly said of one 
of its qualities, may be applied to the power itsel{--that 
“it isan image reflected from the inward greatness of 
the soul.” The genius of the poet, extending over 
every field of science, and embracing the whole circle 
of the arts, is more comprehensively intellectual than 
that of the painter, whose art is almost @s limited in its 
ringe as is thatof the sculptor. Like the latter, it is 
destined to arrive sooner at perfection than poetry ; and 
alter reaching this point, it must, perlaps, necessari- 
ly retrograde, as was the case with the art of sculpture, 
alter the production of the Grecian models, those im- 
mortal remains of classic genius, which, like the Egy pt- 
lan pyramids. are, in the words of Johnson, “ wnimita- 
ted, and unimitvble.” We are far from subscribing, in 
the main, to Schlegel’s specious doctrine that in the 
literary, as in the natural world, there is a period of bloom 
and maturity, after which follows decay ; but, when re- 
siricted in its application to the arts, that is, to those 
which are mechanical rather than intellectual, the theo- 
ry of tie learned German will, we think, be found to 
hold true. [ts correctness, indeed, is exemplified in the 
history of the above-mentioned art of sculpture, which 
may be said to survive only in its beauuful remains. 
The majestic Genius of this classic art, after a sleep of 
ares, has been evoked by the inspiration of Canova, 
around whose Grecian brows the melancholy Goddess 
has been seen to twine her last laurels, while 
She looked a sudness sweeter than ker smile.” 

She prompted her votary té emulate the achievements 
of the olden time, but she knew the impulse to be in 
vain; and with a heavy heart and mourntul visage, her 
vacant musings mas be traced among the broken col- 
amns of the Acropolis, where 


** Each ivi’d «rch, and pillar lone, 
Pitad baughtiiy for glories gone.” 


Far otherwise is it with poetry ; although some modern 
theorists, Dr. Young among others, have ventured to 
Mautain that the finest mutertel of the poetical system 
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has been expended—for genius; it may be remarked, ig 
necessarily original; and it would be as absurd to ccn- 
clude, because in the pages of Hlomer, Shakspeare, and 
Milton, we find collected all the embellishments of which 
their poctry was suscepuble, that nature has been the rel 
rendered thread-bare and unprofirable vas it would be to 
maintain that the Helen of Zeuxts monopolises all the 
beanty of the femal) world. Tt was once made a ques- 
tin, whether, in thea vancement of the human mind 
from borbarism to refinement, poetry be not found to 
constitutes an intermediate stage? To this over-refin- 
ing question the poetical history of the three last centu- 
rics, and more particularly the present. affords, we think, 
the fullest answer in the negative. “This question, by 
the wav, has been examined by Mr. Campbell, with a 
seriousniss which looked as though he really imaeined 
the object of the poet and the philosopher to be the 
same—-ramely. human improvement, and this alone ; 
thar while the later is busily employed in tracing the 
averration of the fixed stars, the former should employ his 
peo in describing their evact aspect. That philosophy 
miv have some influence upon poctrvy is probable, or 
ai least possible, bat it can no more retard or even weas 
kes its powers, than those of the human mind itself 
When it overthrows the latter, the former will, no 
doubt, fall with it—but not idl then. 


ALLE VMAYNE. 
Sorrow mov he eron hee 
And Hop: desert hy cot, 
u e love. wblch once hath found thee, 
Will then decert thee not 
How. wer frien'’s mas 'evv thee, 
A. d eams on ve ‘ess then vain, 
That love wil! nefor deenve thee, 
Sweet Allemaynet 
Give over teurs, my cenrest, 
Or, ifthe dews must fell, 
She but one smile of Jove, the clearest 
And & wil entighter all 
Likes the rsinhow onthe show'r 
“Toil gild the fs:ling ain; 
And tby hee’! shal! f «1 ite pow'r, 
Sweet Allemayne * G. 
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Remarks on @ paper in the last “* Southern Review,” on the Romanees of the Baroy 
de ia Motte F uque. 


We have some few remarks to make upon an article 
jn the Sth number of our elder tellow-citizen, the South- 
en Review, on the Romances of the Baron de la Motte 
Fouque, and shall proceed about them tumediately. 
The author of this paper, commences it with a ve ry 
starting question—startling, not on account of its nos 
¥ Irv, but from its verv frequent repetiuon, we certains 
h lid not expect to meet with it where it is—* What 
is Paste ?°—to which he has furnished an answer, vy 
no means satisfactory. Tn illustration of the diffieuity 
of making the great mass of tae people familiar with 
the (proper character of this long mooted quality, he 
pr oceeds to say, * The le srned mob appear, in their de- 
cisions conceruing works of judgment or of fancy, to 
be much in the same condition as the peasant. who 
constructs his habitation without the aid of compass, 
line or plummet, and vet presumes (what presumption!) 
to admire its site, and to laud its proportions ; adopting 
them as standards by which similar edifiees are to i e 
gnaged, aot measured. to be affected or avoided. wot 
yalued and approved.” 

Now for our own part. this illustration, which we 
do not profess exactly to anclerstand. and. must consi- 
der rather clamsy and Jnappesite. seems to furnish ug 
in every essential respeet, with a full soludieu of tie 
query. This ts taste! and nothing further is necesse ty, 
than to call itso. Tf the earned mob presume to sav, 
that such a fabrie pleases them, and this fabric becomes 
a wodel for others, and is tontinued on by and sati-- 
fies others, nothing further is necessary. on the part of 
the learned mob, to vindicate their pretensions toa 
knowledge of what is properly meant by this critical 
word ‘ taste.” ‘Tae phrase in the above quoted pas- 
saze which we have ventured ts ttalicize, seenis to be 
rater mysterious and vague. Burt this may be owiog 

entirely to our staptidity, and so we shall pass over it ag 
fastaswe can, Lest we should be deemed imperti- 
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nent, however, we shall venture no opinion of our own 
in support of our previous overture, but take Blair’s 
deiinition of Taste, which, although we are disposed 
to dissent from him in one slight particular, we shall 
nevertheless be perfectly satisfied to rely upon for all 
the support necessary to our criticism. He defines 
tasie to be “ The power of receiving pleasure rg ie 
beauties of nature and of art.* The learned moh, will 
be perfectly satisfied with this authority, for all the 
alniration they may think proj per to bestow upon 
their “domes and pillars—cupola’s and beehive tons,” 
until the learned Reviewer abil have given*them a 
more satisfactory development of the nature and qual- 
itv of Taste. As the nature of our vocation will not 
permit us to be satisfied so easily, we turn for mre 
authority to Alison, who had (as our Reviewer will no 
doubt be willing to admit) some little pretensions to an 
acquaintance with this subject, and who in different 
wor fs, repeats almost the same ion, “Paste is in 
general considered as that faculty of the human mind, 
by which we perceive and enjoy whatever is beautifal 
or sublime in the works of nature or art.’t He should 
have said “and art” to have perfected his own defi- 
nition. These definitions are well illustrated in both 
writers. We have brought up these authorities, solely 
with the view to shew the reviewer, that according to 
these opinions there Is no such tenet (none that is or- 
thodox, at least) “in the Empire of Taste,” which pro- 
nounces tt “a thing? concerring which nothing can 
be known, and, therefore not to be disputed or deter- 
mined.” The matter has «been long since disputed, 
and, except where au entire revolution is to be effected by 
a partial and prejudiced reviewer, lone since determin- 
ad It is not our abject to enter into a disputation up- 
on a subject, which has exercised the wits of wiser 
heads than our own, and will therefore refer the read: 
er to another work, for satisfaction of his doubts (if he 
has any.) equally resnectable with those alrea: lv referred 
° See Biair’s Lectures, latro. p. 5. + See Allison on Taste. 
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to. The XXV. Chanter of Kame’s Flements of Criti- 
cism, Vol TL. p. 434, furnishes a complete exemplifica- 
ton ofBlair’ s definition, ina finely weiter considera- 
tion of the standards of Taste in which. not only the 
clements of taste, about which the learued Reviewer 
seems verv anxious and agitated, but ‘Taste itself comes 
under a particular and satisfactory consideration... The 
Roviewer goes on to talk at random. now about the 
anointed slippers of Louis XTIV.—razouts, and the Ap- 
ician banquet, and finally exhausts his jecularity in 
gome vague and desultory talk ahout Walter Scott’s 
poems and novels and Crimped Cod and Champagne. 
The learned Reviewer, we think, again unfortunate 
in the following sentence :—* Wermay be sure that 
words used in such opposite senses, willyin the mouths 
of most people, be nothing more than words. It were 
desirable to chain this Proteus within the limits of an 
ascertainable identity, &¢.” Now really, people seldom 
make the enquiry in matters of taste, where all depeuds 
upon that natural an! tequired perception with which 
each Individual is more or less satisfied within him- 
g If, and which is the only point of difieulty, if there 
be any, in determining what taste is and establish. 
Ing a general, and therefore eorrect standard of it 
A subject so arbitrary admits of but litt discussion— 
the case is setded in every man’s mind before hand, 
and it will not be in the learned Reviewer’s power, 
without, like the Protens of his own comparison, he 
assumes a shape a hundred times multiplied, and — 
with a little less flippaney—tess wit he could not have 
From the nature of Taste the Reviewer goes on “ee 
consideration of the varieties of taste, as illnstrated by 
the relish which different readers nossess for writing 
utterly various and distinct in their character, To the 
Hlustration of the * learned mob,” whieh he has given 
us, we again return, to shew that the mind which re- 
ceives pleasure from the contemplation of 9 large man- 
gion, is not therehy incapacitated from deriving a certain 
satisfaction from asmallone.” Taste is unlimited in its 
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operations, and, as an effect of the imagination, wheres 
ver objects are accumulated and creations of any kind 
multiplied —romantic, fanciful or downright prone. the 
faculty of perceiving and deriving satisfaction there- 
froin, is that same quality. of Taste—constituted as if 
may be, and resulting fron whatever the learned Re- 
viewer’ thinks proper. *But what is Taste ? he still cries, 
as fe proceeds to reiterate most of those metaplit si al 
traisms, so often harped aoon before, and venturiug ia 
occasional glance into som» of those loose, and icle 
mysticisms, whose progress is confusion, and whose ter- 
mination is farkuess All this trouble is taken, however, 
solely to introduce to the A nerican reader, the novels 
and romances of the German, Baron de la Motte Fou- 

nwe—a writer, to whon the sagacions Reviewer assigns 
he preference over Sir Walter Scott. [t was unfortunate 
for him in doing so that he furnished any specimens of 
his author, done into English, as the ‘¢ learned moh” are 
really not so ignorant as the Reviewer seems to cousi- 
der them, and will not be content witi the ipse divit 
of any Critic under the sun, in opposition to the plain 
course of human iw doment, aliwavs just and inflexible in 
the end, althoash V'este uvayv still remain inaccurately 
defined, and in loter-ninately understood 

We shall, after noticiag the juloment of the learned 

Reviewer, where heeoolly stves the oil n to the German 
over the Seoteh novelist, quote an extract in which the 
Reviewer narticabvwizes a passaze in dvanhoe as inferior, 
which we shillalso quote, that our readers generally 
mav be able as well as ourselves to determine on the 
parallel. 


Fire the castle! cried Manfred. ‘let hin (Rodrick) be eonsumed in his ows 
labyrinths. ‘In these sq are vauita'’’ sad Yeidmar in derision, * And if it were 
possible, [ would not hive it so. Pilaks his or so very hand to hand, or kill him, 
We have possession of the three doors, and aiso an open vetrest. The soveerer may, 
perhans, put forth his arch devces.  Phev shall at least become weary with my dee 
struction, Forward! those who hive @ taste for this kind of hunting. Tomake tor 
the North door.’ Some young mee follywed hin, whilsr Manoced glawing with 
provoked emulation, also sceompanied by so ve elinsmenr, began the sesreh on he 
opposite side. In the singular vav through sunken cellars, halls and rooms, the 
Scots, who followed Reiduar, frequently blew their hunting horns, in order to keep 
up an intelligence with ‘heir companiy s inthe great ha'l, and «'so by their answer, 
to be better able ty direct their »wn sfurse. The same thing was done on Mane 
fred’s sid, and they reciprocated from the hall downwards the salutation of beth 
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perties. In this way it happened, that the whole castle rang with the noise of horns, 
which rebounded wouderituliy trem the vau ts, and ewakened in Reidmar’s bosom 
the fearful thought, tha twos im reality a man-chase, in which a human being was 
re ularly bunted by human teings. Stull his execiten ent only beeame the wilde: in 
fi) pursuit, his steps mounted and descended—the tew prisoners which he now 
moade, he took no time t. interrogate, in the apprehensio:. that Mantred n.ight snoteh 
fi ov him the greates! glory of the day. Moreover, at every step, the number of hig 
@ompanions wasd mininished He was obliged taserd some to guard the prisoners, 
an others to eeeupy, orto seareh out the l.byri ths of the remified passages. He 
had only three or tour with him, as the clung of arcs from the side of Manfred 
struck his ears, whose voice he thought he cist netlh heard. Now, the desire of at 
Teast dividing the laurel, precipitatee hiow forward with such rapidity that his come 
pamons lost sght of !im in she progress through some deseried pessages, and he 
entered quite alone the door of a long, high-arehed, dilapidated hall, The grass 
peeped out trom between the stones of its rarely tr ddan pavement, and brought to 
the mind of the solitary, the adventure ot the kinigh 5 who, with the nur, had fallen 
into bisfriend’s bua vault; atthe same momen’, he remembercd the trap-doors 
et the enrenees, and the howl ef these wh. fet! through them He stood hesita- 
@ne. “Phrough the «indows, almost de-tithte of glacs, a sharp current of sir move 
ed the stems of the grass on the floor, and Cashed trom them, as Reidmar now 
plainly perceived cr ps of blood on the st-ne. At the same instant, the noise of 
arms sounded out of the depth quite new, buta little further forword. That Rode 
rick must hav bft these treees of blood behind nm his fight; that Manfred must 
even at tha coment, be engaged op fight with him, shot like a flash of lightning 
through Reidmar’s mind. Weth the s: eed ot the wind, be flew through the hide- 
ous hall At the farther side stood an open docr, disclosing sone steps which led 
Ben ath A steting s ond of complaint. nwheb Reidmar recognized Mantred’s 
voice, added wings to his seps.  Plavins descer ced, he stowed ina large, demp vault, 
atthe other end of whieh te noticed Mantred, whom Rodrick held fast to the 

rurd. KRodrics howled like an enragee animal over his opponent, whilst Mane 
i dg oaned out;.f hard t hare to meet my Ceath in this vault! an infuriated enemy 
beter me’? 

* Hactening thither, Reicn ar saw that Redrick was worked up to real madness 
by wononds and race, atten ping to stiet his teeth into the faee of the fillen, who 
now but fechly deferce: himself. Reiner ditted bis blade, but Rodrick applied 
hinsself to his sword vith sil the fear'ul ener y of a maniac, rais ¢ in the air lke a 
genio and hurec s blow at Reidmar’s breast, whieh, at the same moment. brought 
the latter. in ereat pein. te the eround = Mar fied now ‘av still inmute astonishment. 
Pew Rodrick, placed be weer them both. bors: into langhter, and mocked at them 
jechitcish warterness, and | en fesming atthe mouth fastened upon Keidmar., Ase 
teristmert gave foree one’ resolution te the Tstter, He snatched a pistol from his 
Belt and fired it fFin close contact with Kodriek’s breast. ‘ihe report reverbera- 
te Vike a clap of tha der through the veu't, ene the madman rolled himself side- 
Wess. with a pteons kewl As Reidmar stood up tottering, Manfred slso tried to 
pris himself Be sepportec Limselt on the preff'red arm of his eeliverer, both 
Ped fast upen ene on ther, ged. in this & litade afler this event, of the console- 
tie of beng nesr sane known human berg That wes a horrible eonfliet.” said 
Ma: fred in a bolt tone  Kei’mar nodded bes assent. Thev didnot v nture them- 
Be ivos Hpon the ho'v of the dosd men. herdly yet stiff hut Reidy er took, asa 
troniy, the sword. whch, in his tas’ agony. he had burled from him. It was only 
wien they found the desertes bel behind them, ard the sounds of their eompas 
ner’: Lorns bespoke the sappresch of humar bemnes, that the ccolowr returned to 
the’ cheeks, and tressts becan sp int) bresth tr ely,’ * 


This we hold to be as stupid and unnatural, as it was 
possible for the heaviest headed German to make it. 
Mr Manfred —a hot headed gallant too, roars cut. 
while at the feet of his enemy—* how hard it is to 
met death in a vault—and an enemy over me”?—were 
we of Irish desceat, we could tell him it is very hard to 
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meet death any where. And now for our Reviewer's 
estimate. 

*“ Roderick and Front de Boeuf are evidently the 
same description of character. We thirk, however, 
judgment ts on the side of the foreign writer, who makes 
his monster rather remarkable for exhibitions of corpo- 
real energy, and furious gvsticulation, than for venting 
his spleen in words. Ve consider the last dying speech 
of Front de Beuf as presenting mere pages of wmanity. 
Whether for good or for evil the speeches of all men, in 
arnculo, are we take it like all speeches of persons in 
earnest, Short and pithy. Where the style in such ca- 
ses, is exuberant, we may be sure that it is the writer 
and not the moribund who holds forth.” 

To the latter opinion, with certain qualifications, we 
certainly agree. Were the Revie. er, for instance, upon 
his death-bed. which heaven forefend ! his last words 
might be—* Taste—whart is taste ?? But, we are of 
opinion that the situation of Front de Boeuf would have 
brought forth the same rambling combination of blas- 
phemv and madness from the lips of any one. The 
pain of his wounds—their irritation—the fear of death 
and that struggle with its slow and certain approach 
which to the guilty must have brought the most awful 
associations, were not exaggerated or lessened by his last 
words. His death bed, was not that of peace, but of 
madness, guilt and horror, all aroused, leagued with the 
terrible agony of approaching punisiment. We quote this 
passage from Ivanhoe, as it has always been a favorite 
one with us, and we do not shrink from the comparison. 


66 © Hold thy beliet,? replied Ulriea, ‘ull the procf reach thee—But, no!’ she 
said, interrupting herself. ‘thou shaltkn ow, even now, the coom, which all thy powe 
er, strength, and courage is unable to avoid, thouch it is prepaved tor thee by this 
feeble hand. Markest thou the smouldering and suffoeating vapour which already 
eddies in sable folds through the chamber. Didst thou think it was but the darke 
ening of thy bursting eyes—the diffiewity of thy eumbered breathing. Not Front 
de-Banf, there is another cause-—'temembrest thou the magazine of fuel that is 
stored beneath these apartments.” 

‘© Woman!” he excliimed with fury, * thou hast not set fire to it.—By heaven 
thon hast, and the castle is in flames |”? 

' * They are fast risin at least,” said Ulrica, with frightfnl composure ; “ and a 
signal shal! soon wave to warn the besievers to press hard upon those who would 
extinguish them. Farewell, Frontede-Bocuf! May Mista, Skogula, and Zerne- 
bock, gods of the Ancient ssxvons—fiends, as the priests now call them—supply the 
place of com» ters at your dying bed, whieh U'rica now relingnishes! But know, 
if it will give thee eomiort to know it, that Ulrica is bound te the same dark coast 
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with thyself, the companion of thy punishment as the companion of thy guilt. And 
pew, pecrici’ , farewell for ever. May each stone of this vaulied roof find a tongue 
to echo that title into thine ear.’ 

So saying, she left the apartment ; and Front-de-Beeuf could hear the crash of 
the ponderous key as she Iocked and double-locked the door behind her, thus eut- 
ting of the most’slender chance of escane. In the extremity of agony he shouted 
apon his servants and al'ies—‘* Stephen and Saint Maur. Clement and Giles... I 
burn here onaided., To the rescue—to the rescue, brave Bois-G: ilbert, valiant De 
Bracy—it is Front-de-Boeuf who calls. It is your master, ye traitor squires.— 
Your ally—your brother in arms, ye perjured and faithless knights—all the curses 
due to traitors upon your recreant heads, do you abandon me to perish thus mise- 
rably. They hear me not—they cannot hear me—my voice is lost in the din of 
battle. The smoke rolls thicker—the fire has caught unon the floor below—O tor 
one draught of the air of heaven, were it to be purchased by instant annihilation.? 
And in the mad phrer.zy of despair, the wretch now shouted with the shouts of the 
fighters, now muttered curses on himself, on mankind, and on Heaven itself. ©The 
red fire flashes.through the thick smoke,’ he exclaimed ; ‘the demon marches against 
me under the banner.of his own element—fvul spirit, avoid. Igo not with thee 
without my comrades—all, all are thine, that garrison these walls—thinkest thou, 
Front-de-Boeuf will be singled out to go alone. No—the infidel ‘Templar—the 
licentious De Kracy—Ulrica, the foul murthering strampet ; the men who aided my 
enterprises ; the dog Saxons and accursed Jews, who are my prisoners 3 all, al! shall 
attend me—a goodly fellowship as ever took the downward road—Ha, ha, ha,’ and 
be laughed in his phrenzy till the vaulted roof rang again. * Who laughed there,’ 
exclaimed Frontete-Roeuf, in altered mood, for the noise of the conflict did nut 

revent the echoes of his own frenzied laughter from returning upon his ear—* Who 
ares there. Ulrica, was itthou, Spesk, witch, and [ tergive thee—for, only 


thou or the fiend of hell bimeelf could have laughed at such a moment. Avaunt, 
ayaunt.? 


We hope shortly to afford a longer paper, ot this 
subject, when we shall endeavour to show in what we 
believe * Taste” properly to consist, and until then we 
shall be contevt to pause. 





[We have had the following article from an anonymous correspondent on hand 
br some time, which may eceount for the stale character of some. of the grounds 
of his remarks. We think he wanders too much, and if his object in writing this 
lony article was only to introduce the meagre notice of the Turks with which he 
eoncludes, we can only say, he has had very little to do, and has certainly ‘* gone 
tound the mountuin to fix a ring on his finger.? We would not be understood to 
disapprove of this paper or of the sentiments which it contains, but it is er wordy, 
snd seers to us, to have no distinet objeet in view. The author appears to have 
desigued a political payer, and been interrupted by a call to dinner, the action of 
which prevented a continuance of his project, and left the argument, without “ com~ 


{ng round the eircle.” 
RUSSIANS AND TURKS, 

We perceivé by the latest accounts, that instead of 
the Russian eagles flying upon the dome of St. Sophia, 
the Russian armies are flying before their hitherto des- 
E and however strange it may sound, we must be- 


ieve, injured and persceuted enemy. We never for 
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our part, could conceive, what plausible motives the 
counsellors of the court of St. Petersburghcould exhib- 
itto friend or foe, for the prosecution of this modern 
crusade. They do not even dvign its attribution to a 
regard for the Greek cause, though at the offset, that 
was the ostensible impetus which drove Russia, France, 
an? England, to the exparte battle at Navarino, for 
which Sir Edward Codrington, gets knighted and the 
Turkish admiral beheaded. 

The hypocritical sanction, which the present auto. 
crat of all the Russias, bas dared to assume—the fea- 
tures of disinterestedness in which he has-ventured to 
exhibit himself, not only to his immediate enemies 
and allies, but to the surrounding nations, might well 
excite a smile of contempt, were not its consequences 
likely to prove fatally prejuricial t6 the very cause he 
has now volunteered to defend. To suppose that the 
Russian barbarians to whom the very -existence of lib- 
erty is a chimera. idle and extravagant, ard even un- 
dreampt of, should possess any of that inspiring enthu- 
siasm. only to be drawn from the fountains of original 
se!f enjoyment. in common with the descendants of the 
 Hellenes of past ages,” is to be possessed of that. sin- 
gitar facility of vision, which sees objects in advance of 
thir appearance, som» few hundred years atleast. A 
love of freedom presupposes a full and unreserved 
knowledge of its blessings, and a long and unlimited en- 
jovment of itself Such is not the feéling of the Rus- 
sian, who follows and crouches to bis master with the 
humble adherence of a hoand; or if he does start at 
times from the pressure of his chain, it is only to leap 
. into that savage state of licentiouspess and barbarism 
which but too many believe, is absolutely essential to the 
liberty of the man, and which seems i more strongly 
to river the chain, which the absence of the intellectual 
freedom. has woven arcund the brute. 

We do not believe that it ever entered into the heads 
of anv who are in the hebit of speculating upon such 
evenis, to place the icast reliance on the word of faith 
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of either France, England, or Russia. Thesold proverb, 
« Put notthy trustin Princes,” applies, no less to the 
political courses. of a nation, tham to the individual 
moral responsibility of a crowned head. The system 
that the monarch proposes to himself (if monarchs, 
such as they are now, may be ever said to observe any 
regular plan of conduct) as such, will never be depart- 
ed from by the man; except where such system is 
found, to be, not exactly the course necessary to the 
progress of his armies or his desires. Rival kings, or 
rather kingdoms in whose individual force rests the. 
balance of power, may be said, never to be at peace. 
If the bavonet is at rest, the spy is not, and the ensign 
of amity is and always has been an engine of decep- 
tion. Itis the sleep of war and its awaken'n: is the 
more horrible from its repose. “Lo uphold the glory 
of Christian Greece, the Christian King of Engiand, the 
Defender of the Faith, and the most righteous ‘power, 
who still continues to sit with iron heel upon the neck 
of groaning Ircland, goes forth to battle, as a modern 
missionary, penetrates into a foreign wilderness for the 
‘conversion of its possessors, leaving a more wretciied. 
race of savages at hoe. 

France sends forth her legions under the same inspir- 
ing and enthusiastic pretence—and it is bot very une 
seemly that Christian Kurope snould go forth in such a 
cause—but that the Barbarians of Kugsia—the ‘Ty- 
rants over Poland and virtue; the ad¥Gcates for the 
knout and the mine and the frozen deserts of Siberia, 
should dare so to palter with the understanding, even of 
its own barbarous children, as to pretend to fight for 
the Cross and Liberty in Greece, is au idea toy extrava 
gani—too idle—too impudent, not to excite t % laugh- 
ter and the scorn and the hatred of mankind. ‘This 
taise however has been soon given up—tbe Russian 
has gone too far and.is too powerful to need.the aid of 
any banner or any pretence other than his own ambi- 
tious graspings for dominion. The black eagle, spreacts 
forth his talons, fora wider and more eatended habita- 
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tion. The Turkish possessions are large and, inviting 
and his own vast boundaries too limited and confined, 

‘Tue following character of the Turks will give us a 
better idea of that people than wehave at present It 
is.a pity that our feelings should even at this enlighten- 
ed period be so unchristian,as to limit the progress of 
our charities to the Euxine. 


‘© Monsieur Tournefort, and other judicious and candid travellers, whe lived some 
time among the ‘Tucks, and were diligent to inquire into the retigion, customs and 
manners of those people, speak of them very favorably. They acknowledge that 
the Turks pertorm ali the duties of their religion with a serupulous exactness, and 
particularty are so charitable, that they are always ready to relieve any persons whe 


» will make their necessities known. Monsieur Vournefort says, that he never saw 


a beggar in Turkey. In truth, if we compare his account of the Turks with the 
character which he and some travellers give of the Greeks, we have no reason te 
be surprized thst so few of the former are proselyted to the faith at Christ ; and 
yet theseimen are better Christians than are to be found in Christendom. As I have 
observed before, they are not only eminent for their charities, but upon all ocea. 
sions that they are easy, and ready to forgive one another. ‘They have no duels ia 
that country, nor is any mn assassinated in Turkey trom a false principle of honor 
or revenge. They retain a grateful sense of any tavers they ete received. A 
‘Turk of some distinction, who hed ‘een a slave at Leghorn, and during his eapu- 
vity in that city, hac been often relieved by an English merchant, by whom he was 
at last enabled to recover his liberty, met Mr. Randolph, (whose travels we have} 
some years after at Negropon’, and knowing him to be w. Englishman, treated him 
with the greatest Kindness and generosity ; and having procured 4 pa sage on beard 
« turkish ship, he recommended him to the Captain in these words: ‘ When vey 
see this man, you see me; and I will answer it, be it good or il].? What simplicity 
and goodness of heart appears in this recommendaticn In the rest the Turks sre 
very temperate both m eating and drinking, and the luxury of a table is unknown 
even in the palace of ther Kmperor. Thev perseeate no one on account of his re- 
ligjon, and the Inquisitions of Spain und Portugal they would abhor, as the temples 
of Baal, or the altars of Busiris. T may dd, that on some oceasions they offer up 
prayers to Jesus Christ, as to a great prophet.”——King’s Anecdotes. 








THE CRIMINAL, FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 
(Concluded from page <97.) 

‘ Who is here? Said the stranger.—‘ Thy equal,’ I 
replied ‘if thou art indeed what thou seemest.  *¢ ‘This 
is not the road ; what hast thou to seck here? * What 
hast thou to ask here ?’—replied T boldly ‘The man 
surveyed me twice from top to toe. © [t seemed, as if he 
would measure my figure with his own, and my an- 
swer with my figure. ‘ Like a beggar thou speakest 
brutally’—said, he at last. ‘This may be. 1] was sich 
until yesterday. The man laughed.’ ©] could swear? 
said he—‘ thou wouldst aut be kept for a better even 
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now.’ * Well then, for something worse’—T wish to go 
farther on, ‘Softly, friend! Whatwhurries thee so ? 
What hast thou done, that thou can’st not spare a tittle 
time ?-—1 hesitated one moment. | do net know how 
the words came over my lips— Life is short’—said. I 
slowly ¢ and hell lasts eternally.” He looked at me in- 
quisitively. ‘I will be d d,’ said he at last—*‘ or | 
thou hast wandered very close to the gibbet.? * This 
may yetcome’—well § Comrade we will see one anothe 
er again. ‘agreed, Comrade,’ cried he, taking out a 
tin bottle from his hunting pocket which he presented 
to me, after he had himself swallowed a dram. . Flight 
and anxiety had consumed my strength, apd all this 
horrible day nothing had passed my lips. “Already I 
feared [I should starve in the forrest—where three miles 
around I had ao hope to get any refreshment. You 
may imagine, how | answered this offered drink. New 
strength flowed into my limbs with tne draught, fresh 
courage into mv heart, and hope as weil as a desire for 
life. I began to believe that | was not totally miserable, 
so much did th’s draught accomplish. | My situation ia 
life again bordered on a happy one, for at last alter a 
thousand disapointed hopes, | hid found a creature re- 
sembling me.» In my sunken condition, | would have 
drank fellow-ship, only to have a contid: nt with the 
fiends of Hell. 

‘The man stretched himself upon the grass, I did the 
same. 

‘Thy liquor hast done me good, friend !’—said I. 
‘We must become more acquainted with eacn other. 
He struck fire and lit his pipe. ' 

‘ How long hast thou exercised this calling. ? He 
looked sternly at me. § What dost thou mean by this 
question 7? 1 drew the knife from - girdle and asked 
hin how often it had been bloody ?  * Who art thou ? 
said he roughly, and laid aside bis pipe. ‘A murderer 
like thyself; but hitherto only a novice’ The man ri- 
gorously eyed me, and again took his pipe. ‘Is thy 
home hereavout? said he at last. ‘No,’ 1 replied 
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‘Three miles hence, I was the Landlord of the Sun in 
L . ‘Hast thou ever heard of me ? 

The man jumped up like a demoniac—* Wolf the 
deer-stealer!’ Gried he hastily. * The same,’ I replied. 
‘Welcome, comrade! welcome! exclaimed he, aud 
shook my hand—* it is well, I’ve got thee at last, land- 
lord of the sun. [have longed tor years for thee. TI 
know thee well, | know all, and long have I reckoned 
upon thee. 

‘Reckoned upon me ? for w _ purpose then } ? «The 
country is full of thee. Thou hast enemics—the bail- 
liffs have oppressed thee Wolf! ‘They nave ruined 
thee, treated thee pitilessly, because thou hast shotten 

a varcel of hogs which the duke feeds apan our fields, 
they have driven thee to the house of correction and 
fortress ; they have stolen trom thee thy possessions and 
made thee a beggar. Is it come to this, brother, that 
a ‘nan is of no more value than a hare? Are we not 
better than the cattle in the field? And can a spirit 
like thine endure it 

‘Can I change it 

‘Why, we will consider. But pray tell me whence 
dost thou now come? And what dost thou intend ? 
I related to him my whole story. The man without 
waiting for the end of it, started with a joyful impa- 
tience, and drew me after him—‘ come brother, said 
he, ‘now art thou ripe, now | have thee where 1 wan- 
ted thee. Pil gt honor by thee. Follow me!’ * Where 
wilt thou lead me? * No question—tollow He for- 
cibly hurried me on. We walked about a quarter of 
‘a mile. The forest became gradually more wild aud 
intricate.” Neither of us spoke until the shrill pipe of 
my leader aroused me from my reflections. | raised 
my eyes—we stood on the declivity of a rock which 
inclined downwards into a deep cleft. Another pipe 
answered from the interior, and a ladder slowly ascen- 
ded from the depths below. He descended and bade 
me wait until he returned ‘1 must first chain the dog,’ 
added he, * as thou arte stranger here, the beast would 
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rend thee in pieces.” . With this, he went down. f 
now stood alone before the mouth of an abyss. and T 
knew very well, that | was there alone. The impru-. 
dence of my leader did not escape me. One brave 
resolve to draw up the steps, and [| was free ; I looked 
down at the gulf that was about to receive me ; it gave 
me a confused idea of the abyss of helly T shrunk at 
the profession I was about to embrace. | resolved up- 
on flight. Already had I stretched out my arm to draw 
up the steps, when it thundered around me like the 
laughter from the hell below :—* What has a murderer 
to risk’ and my arm fell back powerless. My account 
was full, the time for repentance gone. JT fancied m 

deed lying heaped up behind me like a rock that stop- 
ped forever my return. In the mean time, my come 
rade re-appeared and directed me below. Now there 


remained no alternative—J obeved. We had passed * 


some steps along the wall when the pathway became 


broader. In the middle was an area, upon which were: 
lying on the grass some eighteen or twenty men around, 


a coal fire. ‘ Here he is, comrades, said my conductor, 
and placed me in the middle of the circle--our land- 
lord—bid him welcome. ¢ Landlord of the Sun,’ cried 
all at once, and both men and women crowded around 
me. Shall | acknowledge ? The joy was unaficcted 
and sincere; confidence, even estecm apprared, ap- 
peared on every face ; the one pressed my hand, anoth- 
er shook me confidently by my coat. The whole sccne 
resembled the return of an old acquaintance. My ar- 
rital had interrupted their banquet, which was in rea- 
diness, It was immediately served up and V-drank the 
usual welcome. The meal consisted of different kinds 
of game, and the wine passed freely from neighbour to 
neighbour. Good cheer and union seemed to animate 
the group, and they each contended to manifest th: ir 
joy in the most lively manner. They gaveme a seat 
between two women—-the place of honor at the table. 
I concluded they were the outcast of their sex: bret 
how was | astonished to fine ainong the gang, the most 
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beautiful females T ever saw. Margaret the elder and 
the fairer, was addressed by the title of Miss, and was 
not more than twenty-five years of age. Her speech 
was immodest, and her gestures in¢ delic ate. Mary the 
younger, was married, bat escaped from a husband 
who had ill-treated her. Her figure was more delicate ; 
she was pale and’ slenler, and her cyes less attractive 
than her lively companion Both strove to excite ms 
passions ; the fair Margaret laughed at niy bashfulness; 
but the woman displeased me; ‘the timid Mary remain- 
ed master of my affections. ‘ Thou seest landlord? 
began my leader, ‘how we live, and every day is equal 
_to the pr sent. Is it not so comrades ?” 

‘Ay! av! repeated the whole gang. ‘ Well then, if 
thon can’st find pleasure ta our way ‘of living, give us 
thy hand, and be our chief. | have held that office un. 
til] now, bur eheerfully resign itto you. Are you con- 
tent comrades? § Av! ay’ was answered from every 
throat. Vv head elowed, my brain was stunned from 
wine, and my blood inflamed my passions. ‘The world 
had rejected me as infected; here | found a brotherly 
reception, high- life and honor. My lot in’ Whatever 
choice I might make was death; here at least I could 
sell my life a®a higher price. Voluptuousness . was 
mv predominant passion; the other sex had met me 
until now with contempt, here favour and liceutious 
pleasures, Were my own. My resolution cost me but 
little. «[T remain with you, said I with firmness. I 
stay with vou, if you viel me my fair neighbour !’ 
My demand was reatily comolied with, 1. “becante 
the declared owner of a wanton, and the chief of a 
hand of thieves.’ 

* * * ¥ * = 


The after nart of his confession T omit entirely ; 
seenes only disgusting have nothing instructive for the 
reader. A wretch who is sunk into such depths of mis- 
erv permits himself todo that which is revolticg to hu- 
manity—but Wolf committed no second murder. 

The fame of this mau very soon spread through the 
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whole province. The high-way became uusafe. Night- 
ly burglaries disquicted the citizens, the name of Land- 
lord of the Sun became the horror of the country, justice 
sought him, and a price was fixed on his head. He was 
go fortunate as to frustrate every device, and cunnirg 
enough touse the superstitions of the creculous peasants. 
for his safety. His comrades gave out that he had made 
an alliance with the devil and practised sorecry The 
country where he played his part, was then and sti!fis 
classed ainong the Ieast enlightened of Germany ; the | 
believed this report, and his person was sacred. Nobody 
shewed any disposition to encounter one who had 
the devil for his assistant. . 
He had for a whole year exercised this miserable trade 
when it became intolerable to him. ‘The band atthe 
head of which he was placed, did not realize his expec- 
tations. The seducing exterior dazzled him; he now 
perceived with horror how deceived he had been. 
Hunger and want entered the place of abundance with 
which he had at first been lulled. He was obliged very 
often to risk his life fora single meal which was scarce- 
ly sufficient to satisfy him. The phantom of brotherly 
regard disappeared ; envy, suspicion, and jealousy, fill- 
ed the hearts of those outcasts. The tribunal of justice 
had promised a reward to those who would deliver him 
alive, and if the deliverer was an accomplice, a solemn 
pardon—a weighty temptation for such outcasts. The 
unhappv Wolf telt his danger. ‘The honesty of those 
who had betrayed God and man, was a feeble pledge 
for his life. Elis sleep was now gone; a deathlike anx- 
ety consumed his tranquility. The horrible phantom 
of Fear rattled bebind bim wherever he fled, tormented 
him when awake, and frightened him ia his dreams. 
fis hitherto dumb conscience regained its tongue, and 
the sleeping viper of remorse was aroused by this gens, 
eral alarm ia his bosom. His whole hatred of human- 
iii, tur: ed its borrid edge upon bimself. He pardoned 
all pature, and found none but himself worthy of being 
cursed. Vice acl aecomplished its task with the wretch; 
bis natural reason at last Wiudpned over the illusions 
i 5 , 
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He began to feel how deep he had fallen in iniquitv— 
melancholy took the place of despair. Heowished the 
past to return; he fele that he would employ it others 
wise, He began to hope, that he would yet be honest, 
because he felt that he was able to be se. When at 
the ninnacle of his self-deprecation, he felt nearer to 
virtue than he had been before lis first: error. 

»Abont the same time, the seven years war commence 
ed, and the levving of troops was numerous. ‘The wretch 
— conceived a hope from this circumstance. and wrote a 
~ Jetter to his lord. of which | give an abridgement.  ¢ If 
your lordship ts aot too mach disgusted to harken to me, 
if criminals of my class are aot beyond your®mercy, 
hear me, most hi: ch Sovereign! | ama murderer and a 
thief: the laws condemn me, the desires of justice seek 
me—l} ofer to appear voluntarily. « But present in the 
mean time astrange request. J abhor life, and do not 
fear death, bu it is horrible for me to die a having 
lined. 1 should like to live to repair the past ; | should 
like to liveto reconcile myself to the state which I have 
offended My execution may be an example for the 
world, but no indemnification for my deeds — T hate 
vice and long anxiously after honesty and virtue. I 
have shown abilities that have made me formidable te 
mv country; [Phope there are some still remaining to be 
uceful to it | know that | ask something strange. My 
lif is forfeited—tt does not fit me to negotiate with the 
tribunal. But l do not appear before you in chains and 
fetters. Tam vet free—and my fears have the least 
share in my request. What L request is merey. I do 
not venture to pur to this account any claims on justice 
i} had then; bu lventare to: remind iny judges, my 


crimes béean with their scntence whieh deprived me of 


mv honour. [fj itice had vot then been refused me, 
should not now ask anv grace at vour hands. 

Let it be an act of grace instead of justice. If it be is 
your nower to prevail upon tae laws to give me, life; It 
shall be heneeiorn: at sour service. — If possible, let me 
know your mos cracioas iil by the newspapers, and 
1 will appear upon your ivrdsuips word in the capita! 
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city. Butif vou have otherwise resolved. the tribunals 
of justice will do what they thiuk proper. as | shel be 
obliged to act in te sanie way.’ This petition, as also 
a second and third, remained without any answer, in 
these last he offered to enlist in the service of the prince. 
His hope for pardon vanisied; he res -lved to fy the 
country and die asa souldicr in the service ol the king of 
Prussia. 

He left his band and entered on his jourucy. 
The way led through a smal] ‘country town where he 
intended to pass the uieht A short me previous, 
wre publish d through the whole country strict Hid 
dates for ins citing afl trav: flers, as the prince had tae 
ken pant in the war. Sacha order bad the heeper of 
the gate of the town, wie was sitting Gpona bench be- 
fore the bar where Wolf cam. upon borse back. ‘bie 
whole appearance of this mau bore sotetiang se Croll 
and atthe same time so wild and drec-ifids bis ican 
nvg and burlesque dress in which pis taste bad been 
less consulted than bis necessities, contrasted strangely 
with a face upon which were spread so Many passions, 
now so quieted ag to secm like the mitilal d Corpse on 
a field of battle. The keeper started at the sight of 
this strange traveller. He had grown grey on the bar, 
and a forty vears management of hits oilice had made 
him an infallible physiogiuomist of Vazabonus. “Phe 
glance of this hawk-eved man did not miss ty object, 
He shut the gate and demanded his passport. Wolf 
was prepared for a case of this kind, and carried a 
passport, which he not long ago bad obtained as booty 
from a plundered merchant. But this sigh: prool was 
not sufficient to overthrow a forty year’s observance, 
and to induce the oracle on the bar to change bis be- 
ef ‘The keep: r trusted his eyes more than the paper, 
and Wolf was obliged to follow hia to the bailiif s 
house. The chief baillit oi the place examimed tue 
Passport, and declared ita true one. He was a maa 
of great curiosity and liked particularly to talk of Ga- 
zette’s over a bottle of wine. The passport told bim 
that the owner was coming, directly from the seat of 
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war. [le honed to get from’the stranger some private 
nevs, aud sent back a secretary with» the passport ta 
lnvite him to a bottle of wine. fn the meanwhile 
Wolf stopped before the court house. His appearance 
hal assembled around him the rabble of the town. 
They whispered, pointed by turns at the horse and the 
rider: the petulence of the mob was at length carried 
toa loud tumuli Unhappily, the horse at which cil 
Were pointing had been stolen. He imagined that ine 
Was in some secret advertisement desecribid. ‘The un- 
expected posmatity of the chief bailiff! completed his 
fear, andvhe took for granted that the fraud of nis pass- 
port was detected, and the invitation only a suare to 
cate him the more easily. His conscience made him 
a blockhead; he spurred his horse without giving any 
answer. ‘Phis sudden flight was the signal ‘for an Up- 
roar. *A rogue,’ cried all, and they pursued him. [¢ 
Was now for the horseman a matter of life and death; 
he had the advantage of his pursuers who were alrea- 
dy out of breath; but a heavy hand pressed invisibly 
against him, the inexorable Fates arrested their debtor. 
The street which he turned had no outlet, and he wae 
obliged to return. Crowds assembled on crowds: all 
the streets were blocked ap; a troop of enemies en- 
compassed him. He drew a pistol. the people recoiled ; 
he determined to force a path through the crowd.— 
. This shot,’ cried he, * shall be for the fool-bardy one, 

who dares to stop me” This caused a general pause. 
A courageous blacksmith at length caught bim bebind 
in his arms, and seizing the fiager with which he held 
the trigger of the pistol squeezed it from the Knucile. 
The unarmed man was thrown from the horse and 
dragged to the court house. ‘Who are you’—askid 
the judge in a brutal manner.’ 

‘A man.’ 

‘Who are you ?” 

‘What | allege myself to he. I have travelicd 
through all Germany, and have no where found, impu- 
dence so much at home, as inthis towa’ Your suddca 
flight made you an object of suspicion, Why did yoully e 
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* Because 1 was tired of being any longer the Jaughing 
stock of your mob.’ * You threatened to fire ?? «My 
pistol was not charged,’ the weapon, was inspected, 
there was no ball init. * Why do you carry arms with 
you? * Because [| carry with me things of value, and 
1 was cautioned to beware of a certain * Landlord of 
the Sun,’ who is prowling about these parts’ ¢ Your 
auswers prove your boldue ss, but not your honesty. 
1 sive you until to morrow to disclose to me the truth. ? 
ef will persevere in my deposition.” * Let him be Jed 
to the tower” © To the tower, sir, | hope there is yet 
justice in this country. | shall ask satisfaction’ J] 
will give it to vou, as soon as vou shall be justified.’ 

The chief bailif, howeyer, bethought himself the next 
morning, that it was rMaible. the stranger might be 
innocent ; and thay it might be perhaps more proper, to 
meet him with deceney and moderation, He calicd 
for the magistrates of the place and ordered the prison- 
er toappear. 6 You must excuse me sir if} treated you 
yesterday a little too barshly.’ * With all my heart when 
you treat me thus.? *Qur laws are strict, and vour ade 
Vv niure made a noise. | cannot free vou «rhout vio- 
Jating my duty. Appearances are aguiust you. l wish 
you could relate something to refwre thom. © And sup- 
pose, | know nothing. « Phen fan oouged to mene 
tion, this occurence to tie tribuce see you must re- 
main until] themin a siveng arrest? © And then 7 
‘Phen you run the risk of being scourged over the fren. 
tier as a vagabond, or fail ints the hands of the recratte 
ing officers’ He was silent fer some minutes; and 
seemed to strugs le with hiuiselfy he turned then quick 
to the judge. * slay f be with yi alone for a quarter 
of an hour ?’ Tae magisirates Jocked at/cacn other 
doubtfully, but soon withdrew by a commanding hint 
of their chief. ‘Well, what do you want? * Your 
behaviour of yesterday, would never have prevajled ups 
on me to make an acknowledgement. The cen 
with which you treat me to day inspires me with re- 
spect for you.” * What have you to tell me ?.. ‘I have 
tyished for a Jong time to meet with a man like yours 
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self’ ‘To what will this all lead? Your head is 
gray and venerable. You have lived long in the world, 
suffered probably mach. Is it not so? And thus you 
have become more humane.’ ‘ Sir, for what purpose 
is all this? Youare yet one step from Eternity ; soon, 
svon, will you want mercy from God. You will not 
therefore refuse it to man, Can you vot conjecture 
who lam? To whom do you be lieve you are speak- 
ing? * Whatis this, you alarm me! * Doyou nat yet 
conjecture ? Write to your prince how you “found me, 
and that! became voluntarily my own be trayer—that 
God will be as merciful to him, as he now willbe to me. 
Beg for me old man, and let drop a tear upon your F¢- 
port—J am Wolf, the Landlordgs the Sun !— 





Tue following remarks upon suicide, appear in the 
form of a note upoua passage in Cicero’s treatise on- 
Old Age; aud are from te pen of toc translator of the 
work. They afford a clear and interesting exposition 
of the real opinions of the ancients upon this subjects 
which it is shewn, have been much misunderstood and 
so far from sanctioning, were tireallity opposed to the 
practice in question. Fue eatract is well worthy of as 
attentive perusal.— Lbs. 

SUICIDE. 

Avtuovuen the practice of suicide, too generally pre- 
vailed among the anei nt (irceks and Homans; yet it 
was a practice coudeimed by the best and w jsest of 
their pliflosophers. Nothing can be more clear and ex- 
press than the prohibition of Pythagoras with respect te 
tiis act—which was, “ Not toquit our post of life, with- 
out being authorised by the couman ter who placed us 
in it.” du this he was fuliuwed boi by Piato and So- 
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erates. The noblest and most enlightened of the Pa- 
gan moralists, considered suicide as an act of rebel- 
lion against the anthorityv of the Supreme Being ; who, 
having placed man in his present post, has reserved to 
himself alone the right of devermining the proper time 
for his dicmissian. Aereeably to these principles, Cice- 
ro in his relation of Scipio’s dream, represents the de- 
parted spirit Aimilins as assuring his son, W ho had ex- 
pressed a wish of joining him in the heavenly mansions 
that there was no admittance into those regions of feli- 
citv for the man who attempted to force himself into 
them bv his own wnauthorized act. 

The Platonic poet. it is well known, places those 
unhappy persons in a state of punishment, who not 
having the piety or the courage to support their mise 
fortunes with due resignation, impiouslv endeavoured 
to deliver themselves by venturing to be their own 
executioners : 


*©OMh + with what jov the wretches now would hear 
Pain, tol an wo, to breathe the vital air.” 


Plotins also, one of the mest approved writers among 
the later Platonists, has entered his protest ¢ against the 
lawfulness of self murder, in a treatise written express- 
Iv upon the subject. This niece has never been prin- 
ted; but the general principles upon which he argued, 
apnear from several passages in bis writings, quoted 
by Macrobrins. Among these. there are two which 
deserve to be particularly noticed, as they place the 
¢rime in no common, though at the same time, ina 
very striking point of viw. The mere act itself, he 
observes, abstracted fran: all other considerations which 
give it a criminal complexion, is committed withso 
mech perturbation of mind as to discompose the soul 
with passion, in the verv instant of its departure from 
th bodv.and consequently dismisses her in a temper 
i qualified to be associated with the pure and undis- , 
turded spirits of a bitter world. He adds, (and it is 
a reflection that deserves to be well weighed by those 
who favor the practice.) that he who in any other in- 
Stance deviates from the line of moral duty, like a man 
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who stumbles ina plain path, may easily recover hie 
former ground: whereas he who js guilty of suicide, 
may be resembled toa man who inakes a false step on 
the edge of a precioica, his fall is desperate, and the 
consequenee irretrievable. 

Such were the sentivents of the most approved 
moralists among the ancieut philosophers. The doe- 
trine of the Stotes, tt mast be acknowledged, was re- 
Jaxed upon this important article. But, though they 
did not seruple to represent it as a duty in some very 
particular eireumstance, they ought, if they reasoned 
conseqientially fro their o vn priacintes, to have held 
it forth as highly criminal in a// For their is no pre- 
cept of inoralitv which they inculcate more frequent- 
ly, por in stronger terms, than an unlimited submis- 
gion to the dispensation of Providence, “ Extolling 
patience as the truest fortitude.” 


© And the bearing well of all calamities 
*¢ And chances incid: ntto maz’s trait life.” 


The truth is. the ancient writers of this sect, are not 
more atevariance with reason, that with themselves in 
what they have delivered upon this subject. Inconsis- 
tency indeed, is one of the charieteristic marks of the 
Stoical system ; a3 Plutarch has proved by a variety of 
Instances drawn from the writings of Chrysippus— 
Those of Seueca and Epictetus, mav equally be pro- 
duced insnoport of the same charge : sorfar at least as 
relates to tieir sentiments on the present question, For 
they sometines contend for the Jawfulness of suicide, 
without any restriction ; sometimes only under very pes 
enliar circumstances and situations; and: sometimes 
jealously, press upon their disciples, as an indispensable 
obligation, the dutv of a pious acquiescence under all 
the calamiries of human iife.  Aereeably to this last 
position, Senece ca, In answer toa querulous Jetter be had 
received from bis friewd Lucilias, occasioned by some 
dynestic aécident that had discomposed his mird, 
represents to himehow mach it is the duty of a good 
man to fortify his soul ag ius: all events, and submit 
fo the worst, nut only Without com piaint, but with 8 
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firm persuasion that whatever is, is right.” “A wise and 
good man,” says he, “should stand prepared for all 
events ; remembering that he is destined to pass through 
a world, where pain and sorrow, disease and infirmity, 
are posted in his way.” Tris not in his power to change 
the conditions upon which he receives his present 
existence ; but it certainly is, to submit to them with 
that fortitude and acquiescence in the laws of nature, 
that become a virtuous mind. It should be our con- 
stant endeavour therefore to reconcile our minds to 
th se unalterable laws of Providence, and to submit 
to them without murmur or complaint; fully persua- 
ded that every thing is as it ought to be, and tlvat 
the government of the world is in the hands of the 
Sipreme Being. To deliver himself up to this Being 
with an implicit and unreserved resignation, is the 
mark of a truly great soul; as it is of a base and 
litle mind to entertain unworthy suspicions of the 
order established in the world—to attempt to break 
through the laws of Providence, and instead of cor- 
recting his own ways, impiously presume to correct 
the ways of God.”—Sen. Ep. 170. 

To the same purpose, and with equal consistency, is the 
doctrine of Epictetus—on the one hand telling those whe 
complain under the pressure of calamity, that they have 
t!.e rémedy in their own power; and on the other ex- 
hating. them to bear with a patient composure of mind 
the evils of life, and not pretend to deliver themselves 
by an unwarranted desertion of that postin which the 
Supreme Being has thought proper to place'them.— » 
Vid. Sips. Stoic philos. ti. 22, 23. 

Upon the whole it appears evident that the wisest 
and most respectable of the ancient philosophers con- 
sidered suicide as a criminal act ; and that those among 
them who maintained the contrary opinion, yet adimit- 
ted and inculeated principles utterly subversive of that 
pretended right which they supposed every man to 
have over His own life—so little can those unhappy men 
be justified by thé authority of the Greeks and Ro- 
Maus, who rashly flee from the evils of the present 
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state, by a desperste and presimmptuous intrusion into 
eo Shar unlivcos+re@ country irom whose bourn no 
travciler returns.” 





ERO SY AND TOPAZ.—A DIALOGUE. 
A. * The dav is beauriful; all nature seems cheerful 
and happv.and vet you are thoughtful aud sad, my friend.’ 
B. * Prithee Jet me alone. You Know that it is my 
W ay to tsorder natare’s mirthful humour ? 
‘But, is it possible to be so disgusted with the 
cup “et jov ? 

M.¢Why not? If we find a spider init. See, friend, 
you are imayvining nature now as a_ rosy cheeked girl, 
on ber hridal-day. To me it appears asa very old 
woman bedizened with red paint upon her green and 
yellow cheeks, and with inherited diamonds in her false 
locks. Flow pleased she is with herselfin this holly- 
dav dress of spring! But she is arrayed in garments 
that have been alr-ady turned thousands of times. This 
green garment she had on even before the time of Du- 
calion, just so perfnmed, so coloured, and so honoured, 
For many thousand years she bas been consuming on- 
ly the remnants of the table of death, preparing, paint 
for herself from the bones of ber own children, and 
timmipo up disiivto d ze/mg tinsels. Young man, 

who knows in what company vou are now w alking? 
Have vou @ver imagined that this extensive arena 
arsund usmav be the sepulchre of your ancestors? 
TVoat the same winds which bear to thee the fragrance 
of the lindem trees, may blow into. thy nose the dust 
of Armivins ? “That vou may drink perbaps from the 
refreshing fountain the bruised limbs of our great Hen- 
rvs? The soul which thought, in the brains of Plato, 
of Deity, which woke in ‘Titus compassion, may) now 
palpitate in the veins of the followers of Sardanapa- 
lus, or mav be destroyed by the ravens in the corpst 
of some vibbetied suarper. You seem to find my de 
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N. ‘Excuse me, your consigverations reveal to me 
some comic seenes. tiow, if our bodies should want 
der according to the same rules as it is said ther our uls 
do? What, if they were obliged to cootinue after the 
destruction of their machine in the some funetic os 
which they managed when under che jurisdiction of 
the soul—like the souls of the ceceased which repeat dhe 
occupations of thetr former fife 2 

M. ‘Even the ashes of Lycurgus may still and for- 
ever lie in the ocean! 

N. ‘Go you hear the melody of yonder Pkilomel ? 
May she not iave arisen from the urn of Tibullus, 
whose song was as delightful as hers? Be rhaps a lous 
dar rises there tn you eagle to the blue shelter of the 
horizon? May be, haat an atem of Anacreon there 
flits in that wanton Zephyr? Who knows, whether 
the bodies of extravagant lovers are not now fyiog 
in subtile flakes of hair-powder duo the docks of their 
prone mistresses ? Ifthe remaant= of a mn ceased usure 

rimay not vow be chatned ia the rust of a hundred years 
on buried coins? Hf the bodies of seriisiers @re not 
condemned to be melted for types. or to be pulied tied 
woven of for paper, to groan torever ander Che piste 
ing press, and to contribute by these means to eternal 
ize the non sense of their Covecgues 5 See, Mot trom 
the same spring from which you draw pitier gall, my 
good humor draws com vic Jokes? 

Mi ¢ Friend, how you overspreed again the earnest 
Wii sneering wit! “Let me proceed—tiuth fears no 
inspection.’ 

N. * Mav vou then inspcct when you shall be ina 
hapnier mood.’ 

M. + Fy! By this jest vou pierce me with the mst 
Ainoerous wound. Shali wisdom then be a bro: rv, 
Wao spuages Upon every house, tals pliautly accnie 
hive foe very one’s humors rss land rs before the UnbLappy 
even char ity itself, and sweetens before tie happy, even 
tic vreatest evil, Ef soca spoth stommrch “might Pte 
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ould idolize even demons. If our humours are to be 
the models of our philosophy—pray, teil me, in whas 
humour do yoa discover ruta? I fear friend, you wilt 
become wiser only after you become gloomy? 

N. «1 would not be so even to become wise.’ 

M. ‘You have mentioned the word * happy” Bg 
what means can we become happy: ? ‘They say that 
labour is the condition of life, its purpose wisdom, and 
its reward happiness. ‘Thousands and thousands of sails 
are flying before the fresh breeze to discover the Island 
of happiness in the open sea, and to conquer the gol- 
den tleece—but tell me, you wise man, how many of 
them have succeeded? 1 see h re a fleet whirling in 
the eternal circle of necessaries, always starting ai 
the shore, always landing to start again. — It is tumb- 
ling in the vicinity of its destination, cruising feartuily 
along the dangerous shore for provisions to repair the 
tackle, and never again steers iniv the high seas. | ] 
mean those who harrass themselves to day to retire to- 
morrow. I deduct them, and the sum is reduced to 
the half. Again others are carried by the whirlpool of 
sensuality into an infamous grave. {| mean those who 
spend the whole strength of their existence to enjoy 
afterwards the sweet remembrance of past pleasures. 
if you abstract these, vou retain nearly the fourth part 
of the sum. Others again sail on blindly, yet anxi- 
ously in the formidable ocean without compass, only 
cuided by the illuding stars. Already like a white 
cloud the Island of happiness glitters on the borders of 
the horizon—already the pilotjoyfully eries Land.’ See, 
a miserable small plank now bursts, and the. leaky ship 
sks close by the shore.—Apparent rari nantes in gur- 
gite vasto. ‘The most skillful swimmet forces himself 
almost exhausted to the land ; he wanders there lonely, 
a Stranger in the land of happiness, and weeping sceks 
his home in the North. So, | deduct from the great 
sum of your liberal systems, one million afier the other. 
Children are rejoiced with the helmets of men, aud yet 
the fatter weep for not being any louger children. The 
river of our knowledge winds itseit backwards to its 
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mouth, the evening is as dusky as mornine—in one aud 
the same night Phospirus meets with Aurora, and the 
wise man who wished to break through the walls of 
mortality, sinks back and becomes a faltering child. 
~_ Il friend, can you justify the potter against his clay 7 


‘The potter is already justified, when the pot hag 
abilities to reason with him.’ 


M. ‘Answer my question !? : 

N. ‘lL mean, even if the mariners miss the sought ‘ 
Island, still there are advantages for them in the voy- 4 
age itself’ | | 

“M. * You mean, friend perhaps, the pleasure of tran- 
siently viewing its romantic landscapes on either hand ? 
And this alone will be the reward of being driven 
around the ocean by storms, to pass with tre mbling close 
by the pointed rocks, of being “eae in its waving 
and deserted bosom to a tripple death! Do not spe ak 
any more, my g grief is more eloquent tian your cone 
tentment.’ 

N, ‘And shall [ therefore tread the violet beneath 
my feet, because I cannot obtain arose? Or shall Duoe 
therefore be rejoiced with a pleasant Mav, day be- 
eause thunder clouds may possibly endarken it? = | 5 
ain now breathing joyfully under the cloudless blue "a 
canopy which will be hereafter disturbee by storm. : 
Snall 1 not pluck a flower, be: aise it will lose its 
fragrance to-morrow ? 1 throw it away when faded, 
and pluck again its younger sister, which appears al- 
ready filled with charms from the bud.” 

M. * You reason vainly, it is to no purpose! Where- 
ever one grain of pleasure falls down, there sprout al- ae 
ready a thousand seeds of misery. Wheréver lies one ey 
tear of joy, there are buried a thousand tears of sor- 
row. Here on the very spot where men jubilate, 
string with suffering a thousand dying insects. {0 
the same moment when rapture whirls our shouts to ° 
heaven, how! forth a thousand scourges of damua- # 
tion, It is an illusive lottery, the few trifling prizes 
disappear among the numbers of blanks. Every in- 

Stant of time is a miuute of death tur human joys; 
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every atom of blowing dust is a tomb-stone of a bu- 
ried pleasure. Upon every point ia the eternal uni- 
verse, Death has set its resistless seal. © bread upon 
every atom the comtoridess description ‘Past.’ 

N. *And why not + Been? ‘Though every sound 
may be the funeral song of felicity; still it is also the 
hymn of Oninipresent love. Friend, under this tree my 
Juliet kissed me for the first time. 

M. (turning in emotion, and going away) Young 
man, under this tree 1 lost my Laur al 





Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship ; a Novel from the German of Goethe, in three 
Voumes Boston, Welly & Lillv, Conrt-stres t, £828. 


Tis work, first published at Berlin, in 1795—in 1828, 
after a lapse of three and thirtv. vears, we are presen- 
ted with a new and improved edition of tt, in evident 
comoliance with the public de nant for an oppertuniy 
of forming a more correct and familiar acquaintance 
with the master-work of the great autuor of Germuity, 
This is well—it is a lesson to tue aan of genius, that he 
take care how he aporoacy the pubic aiad, if ue wish 
to secure himselfa per:maneat place in its recollection. 
If his ambition take n> vigher ata thau that of be Ing 
the idol of the capricious and ever vacilating tas te of 
the hour, to be set aside as * Gckle fanevy chang: sy  af- 
ter the minner of a toy or winket, which, wort iu its 
‘** newest gloss,” 

** Now rusts disused, and shines no more ;”?_. 
if this be his mental end and aim, then let him furnish 
forth as a specific against the el-gant ennus ot 

“ Snug ec: tere, and literary lady,” 
new, Pelhams, which shall instruct the age in the man- 
ner of. pusting a cravat, or esioifins an Opera: class= 
or “yevisiung Almacks,”? let bin once asain uaver! is 
pure moralities; and proceed to edity (he mind eed 
heart with the conversations of * Lady Pas = 
aad of * stripling Dukes.” From lie Work veiure us; 
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we can only aford room for the following admirable 
anoalvsis of the the character of “ Hamlet.” 


© Yon all know Shakspeare’s oncomp:rable Hamlet; our public reading of it at 
the Castle yielded every one of us the greatest satistaction. On that oceasion, we 
proposed to set the piece; and T, not knowing what Tandertook, engaged to play 
the Prince’s par'. This [ conceived that T was stucving, while Tb: gan tigre t hy. 
heart the stronvest passayes, the solilnynies, and those scenes in which farce of 
sont}, vehemene and elevation of feeling have the freest seope ; where the agitated 
heart 1s slowed to display itself with touc!.ing expressiveness. 

} further concewed that wes penetrating qoiie into the spirit of the eliaracter, 
while Lende.voured as it were to take upon myse'f the load of deep melancholy, 
unter which my prototype waslabouring, and in tis humour to pursue him through 

he sirange laby ints of his cap ices, and his singularities. Thus learning, 
thas practising, Pdid not doubt that lL should by and by become one persoa with 
mys hero. . 

Rat the farther Lacvance!, the more dificn!t did it heeome for me ta form any 
imare of the whole in its general besrings 5 till at Isst this seemed to me almost 
im-ossible. Tnext went through the piece entirely, andl] at once ; but here also 
Jfound mach that L eonld not away with. At one time the characters, at another 
time the manner ef displaying them, seemed inconsistent) and | almost despaired 
of fiodiny anv general tint. in which I might present my whole part with all its she- 
dinss and varivtions. Tn such devious paths Ltoiled, and wandered tong in vain; 
till at Jength o hop: arose that [might reach my sim in quite a new way. 

1 set sbout b vestigating every trace of Hatalet’s charzeter, as it Wad shown itself 
before his father’s death. [endeavoured to distinguish what in it was independent of 
this mournful event; independent of the terriole events that followed ; and what most 

rohably the young man w nid have been, had no such things occurred. 

‘€ Soft, and trom a noble stem, this royal Bower had sprung up under the immedi- 
ate infnence of majesty: the idea of moral rectitude with that of princely elevation, 
the feeling of the good and dienified with the cousciousness of hgh birth,had in bim 
been unfolded sirnitaneousty. He wasa prince, by birth a prince ; and he wished « 
to reign only thst good men might be good without obstruction. Pleasing in form, 
polished by natare, courteous from the heart, he was meant to be the pattern of 
youth, ond the joy of the world. { 

* Wihont any pr mine: passion, his love for Ophelia was a still presentiment ef 
sweet wants His zeal inknightly sceomplishments was not entrely his own ; it nee 
led to be qnickened and inflamed by praise bestowed on others for excelling in them. 
Pure in sentiment, he knew the honourable minded, and could prize the rest which 
an upright spirit tastes on the bosom of a friend. ‘To a certain degree, he ha! 
learned to discern and value the good and the beautiful in arts aud sciences s the 
mean, the vulgar was offensive to him; and if hatred could take root in his tender 
soul, it wes Only so far as to make him properly despise the fulse and changeful iq- 
sects of a court, and play with them in easv seorn. [le wos eaim in his temper, ar'* 
Jess in his conduet, neither pleased with idleness, nor too violently eager for employ - 
ment. The outine of a university he seemed to continue whicn at court. He posess- 
ed more mirth of humour than of heart ; he was a geod compenion, pliant, courteous, 
diserect, and able to forget and forgive an injury ; yet never abla to unite himself with 
those who overstep the limits of right, the good, and the Lecoiiing. 


His daily look and manner plainly «oid 

His thoughts and feelings were not with the hour; 

The former had acquired an sir of old 

Rememb’rance, and these are passion’s Cower ; 

In youth all fervor, in his manhood cold, 

Is there in Time to work such chsnge the power— 

Le! those whose early hearts outstripped their years, ‘ 
Answer, why tenderness should close in tears. 
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’ FA* CY. 

Would you guess at Fancy’s power 
Woo her in her witching hour, 
When the winds are in the sky, 

Ané the Swallow iwitters by, 

And the dew is on the flow’r. 


*Tis her voice aroun! you swelling, 

As the mght winds shake your dwelling , 
*Tis her breath that around you breshes, 
Where the threaded jas’mine wreathes, 
Of mysterious music telling. 


Lo! you trace her airy m:-tion 
In the woods, and on the ocean ; 
By the bending of the trees 

* As they murmur to th: breeze ; 
By the water’s hoarse commotion. 


Sweep her harp as angel numbers 
Stealing on ou Tnfant’s slumbers 5 
Sweet ac shouts of vietery 

To him who does in conquering die 5 


When the heavy breather eneumbers ! ALWYY 





. Unascr longer to ¢o-operate in the Editorial Jabors 
of this Gazette, which will in future be conducted ex- 
clusively by Mr. Simms, I would express the hope that 
his exertions, may ultimately be attended with success ; 
and that he may receive the support to which | hum- 
bly conceive his merits so justly entitle bim. 


April 1829. JAMES W. SIMMONS. 





Mr. Sruuons having withdrawn from any further 
Editorial connection with Tie Southern Literary Ga- 


 zette, it will, henceforward, be conducted entirely by 


myself. To complete the arrangements necessary for 
its continuance, and to render it, if possible, as deser- 
ving of publi¢ patronage as heretofore, the appear- 
ance of the first number of the New Series, will be de- 


Javed until the first day of May—at which time it will be 


issued on superior paper in an improved form, and pune- 
tually on the first and fifteenth days of each Month, suc- 
cessivelyv after. 


Api ih 1829. WILLIAM G SIMMS, Jun, 





